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Direct Drive 


4 Touring Cars 


$3,700 to $6,000 


Combine elegance—comfort 
—safety — speed — simplicity” 
and absolute dependability. 
80% of the buyers of Peerless 
Cars have owned and dis- 
(orb ue (oe ME- Lek ceyeele)e)t ewe) meh aelesy 
makes. 


Write for illustrated catalogue explain- 
ing fully the points of Peerless Perfection. 
Photogravure of PeerlessGirl No. IV, like 
illustration, without advertising, size 18 


x28 inches, sent postpaid for ten cents. 


The Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Member Ass’n Licensed. Automobile Manufacturers. 
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The sun aie You see them 
never sets wherever you go, 
on the > They go wherever 
Oldsmobile you see them 





Its unequalled motor 
equipment ; the ease with which the motor :3 started from the seat; the 
device by which the spark is retarded in starting to a point where ‘back 
fire’ is impossible, all emphasize its superiority, placing it in a class by itself. 

Our Light Tonneau Car and Touring Runabout have attracted wide- 
spread attention by reason of their beauty of external design and perfection 


All nations pay willing tribute to the Oldsmobile. 


of mechanical construction. 
Full information about the Oldsmobile line can be obtained from our nearest 
sales agent, or by writing direct. An interesting and beautifully illustrated auto- 
mobile story, ‘‘Golden Gate to Hell Gate,’' will be sent on receipt of a two cent 


stamp. Address Department R 
am Olds Motor Works 


Ojdsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 
Oldsmobile Light velivery 









Wagon, - - 9850 / inept Detroit, U. S. A. 
— i y Member of the 

Tonneau t car - 
Car, $950 Automobile 
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Matthew Stanley Quay 


**A cross between the Egyptian Sphinx and a stroke of greased lightning’’ 








tics, but his real personality is little known to the public. Mr. Joseph 

M. Rogers, whose intimate touch with Pennsylvania politics has given 
him unusual opportunities to study Mr. Quay and his methods, has analyzed 
Quay’s extraordinary political career and has drawn a frank character sketch 
in the May number of THe Booktovers Macazine. Those who have read 
Mr. Rogers’ previous articles on ‘*Fateful Presidential Conventions’’ should 
not fail to read this remarkable study of a remarkable man. 


lf Japan Should Win 


H “Vout BOLCE, our special correspondent in the Far East, writes from 


See QUAY is one of the most potent forces in American _poli- 


Yokohama an authoritative and suggestive article on the effect of the 
Japanese-Russian struggle on the development of Asiatic trade. His 
description of Japanese tirade methods and his discussion of the probable in- 
fluence of Japan on an awakened China are particularly significant at this time. 


Other Features 


HE COLOR PICTURES are even finer than usual. Four modern paintings 
by famous.artists are reproduced, together with four especially attractive 
water color sketches of ‘Flower Maidens,’’ by Louis Rhead. A very sea- 

sonable vacation article is written by Winthrop Packard, entitled ‘Stewards on 
an Ocean Liner.’’ There is a goodly array of general articles, fully illustrated, 
and a genuinely good story. If you have not yet seen THE BOOKLOVERS 
MAGAZINE for May. there is a treat in store for you. 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE, 1323 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
25c the Copy Three Dollars a Year 
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The World's 


FOR RELIABILITY AND SPEED 
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N THE occasion of the racing meet of the Automobile Club of California, 
November, last, a regular stock model Pope-Toledo Touring Car not only made 
the fastest time ever accomplished by a non-racing machine, but won the 24 
horsepower class race; also first California owned cars—irrespective of weight or 
power, defeating three specially built racing machines and one imported 4o horse- 
power car. Pope-Toledo also won the five mile race, and, finally the Pursuit Race, 
defeating five special racers 
and two 4o horsepower import- 
ed cars, one costing $21,000. 
Some miles in this race were 
made in 1:7 2-5. In October, 
1903, Pope-Toledo touring car 
secured the highest honors and 
the best record in the great 
New York-Pittsburg Endur- 
ance Run, losing only 8 min- 
utes in 797 miles, beating 
nearest competitor by over 
75 points. 








Complete details of these 
contests with our 1904 
catalogue and name of 
our agent nearest you on 
request. 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Toledo, Ohio . 


bile M 


Cut at the head of this ad is from snap-shot of this regular stock 
model 24 horse power, 4 cylinder Pope-Toledo, with body removed, 


PRICE, fully equipped, - $3,500 
14 horsepower car, 2 cylinders, 2, 
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A LONE BER ESIC.) OF SUNAN 
PHOTOGRAPH BY R. L. DUNN, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER IN KOREA. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEK 
The young man in white is fourteen years old and is the only married man left among the male citizens of Sunan, in Korea. This town js about twenty-five miles 
north of Ping-Yang on the road to Wiju, and was occupied by the Japanese early in March. The able-bodied inhabitants were set to work by the Transport | 


Department, but most of the old people, women, and children betook themselves to the hills—not being familiar with the ways of modern armies. This young 
man’s wife, aged twenty-five years, fled with the rest, abandoning her husband, who remained at Sunan and kept in close touch with the Japanese commissariat 
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AS THE 





THE ViCTORS 
AND THE SPOILS 

















HE REPUBLICANS ARE FRIGHTENED, a little, undoubt- 
edly, by Democratic success in bringing the coal-trust ques- 
tion before Congress and giving sharper point to the criminal 
side of the SHERMAN Act. The Democrats, on the other 
hand, are somewhat bothered by this issue also, as it is 
now the leading pretext for the disruption of their party, or for 
a line of division between Democrats and Populists. Normally, if 


party lines were clear, the trusts ought to be a neat fighting 
ground, the Republicans defending and the Democrats attack- 
ing them; but neither party is prepared for such division. Since 


Mark Hanna boldly defended trusts on Mr. Bryan’s challenge and 
led the way to easy victory, the Republican party has _ been 
changed, partly because the trusts have become more outrageous, 
partly because Mr. RoosEvELtT, although a devoted Republican, is 
democratic in sympathy, the opposite of plutocratic, 
and has taken the most effective steps yet accom- 
plished against these great combinations. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, are unprepared for rational attack, partly 
by Mr. RoosEvELT’s seizure of the strategic position, partly by 
fusion with the Populists, who go so far that they make a wise 
If the Republican party were represented 
by the commanding ‘“‘little group’’ of the Senate, or by another 
Hanna, and the Democratic party by such men as WILLIAMs, 
the issue would be distinct and the fight a hot one. With the 
only successful trust curber a Republican and President, and the 
Democratic party full of mad-dog policies, in which extremes are 
always chosen because they make more noise, it is impossible to 
draw this line. The tactical advantage gained by the Democrats 
on the coal-trust resolution is not great enough to force into 
the guise of trust-defender a party led by RoosEvELr. 


ISSUE 


advance more difficult. 


F MONEY CAN MAKE A CANDIDATE for the highest office in 

our free government, why not go to the top and start a boom 
for ROCKEFELLER? Think what a boom he could purchase if only 
he could be persuaded that political advertisement would be worth 
the price that he could pay. He could afford a ROCKEFELLER 
club in every village in America. He could buy a dozen times 
seven newspapers and keep them all busy printing his name in 
green and crimson ink. He would be the real thing. A few 
millions spent in advertising would seem like a still, small voice 
if ROCKEFELLER should once properly turn his billion into sound. 
Nor does he lack other qualifications for the place. If Mr. 
Hearst, for instance, can claim to be a newspaper trust all by 


himself, Mr. ROCKEFELLER is greater in the combina- 
WHY NOT . : . a 

ion line also. In holiness, too, he seems i . 
ROCKEFELLER? tic e ' ess, too, ie seems to our un 

biased vision at least the equal of his rival. One of 


our readers writes indignantly that ‘tno man in the Christian era”’ 
is to be compared for good work with Mr. Hearst, and others 
draw analogies which our sense of reverence renders it impossible 
to quote. Agdinst this spiritual exaltation of the one citizen, how- 
ever, we pit the long religious history of the other. Mr. Hearst, 
as we have magnanimously declared, is competent to pay the sal- 
aries of able men, and it has been suggested that a substitute can- 
didate be found in Mr. Brissanr, in whom resides the majority of 
his chieftain’s brains. It would be more logical to choose a man 
who surpasses Mr. Hearst in that power which is his very own, 
namely money. We wish to be as fair as if conviction were an 
emotion foreign to our nature, and it is on the ground of logic 
purely that we launch a boom for the richest man of all. 


HE VALUE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT is not an open ques- 
tion. It is the only method of government by the people’s 

The value of extreme partisanship is another and entirely 
disconnected question. ‘‘I am, as you all know,’’? says Mayor 
Georce B. McCLetian, ‘‘a believer in partisan government. I 
may go further and say I am a believer in Democratic partisan 
government. But the moment that a partisan administration 
gains power, it is its duty to forget politics in. serving the inter- 
ests of the entire community.’? If Mr. McCLeLian is 
able to live up to that last principle, he is likely to 
loom large in public affairs for many years to come. 
The president of one of our large universities has been recently 
praising party feeling at the expense of non-partisanship, and a 


will. 


similar strong expression was brought out in Congress from Sena- 
tor BaiLry by the attack on President RoosrEvELt’s civil service 
To defend the principle of using the people’s offices as 
party deduction from a belief in 


record. 


fodder for workers is a sorry 


the necessity of party government. 


Extremes in partisanship are 
closely allied to the corruption which is a blot upon the working 
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of our political system at present. As far as the President is con- 
cerned, his record on this whole party matter is an excellent one. 
The attempt to prove that he had been unfaithful to his lifelong 
civil service record ended in conspicuous failure, and in many im- 
portant aspects of his work he has shown himself the Executive 
not of one party but of the whole people. We hope, by the way,, 
that his attitude on the amended Lopce and Apams Consular bills 
will be emphatic. In no department of public work is the spoils 
system more inappropriate than in the consular service. Undoubt- 
edly, the Lopce bill, in its unamended form, in which it was in- 
tended to take the consular service out of politics, was in har- 
mony with Mr. RoosEvEeLt’s views. It happens that the office of 
Consul-General of the United States at the City of Mexico is now 
vacant. There is a tradition that that office ‘‘belongs to Missouri.”’ 
Could there be any greater absurdity than to treat as a political plum 
an office which exists for the sake of protecting the interests of all 
Americans, and especially the fifteen thousand who reside in Mex- 
ico and the $500,000,000 of American capital invested there? 


- 


NLY THREE GREAT NATIONS in all of history have stood 

out from the rest for their ability to rule, and each of those 
three has been distinguished also by its instinct for stable law. 
The two qualities are inseparable. Roman law was the first tri- 
umph of jurisprudence and Rome was the first nation to show a 
genius for government abroad and at home. Rome lived for cen- 
turies and fell, leaving many lessons to succeeding nations. The 
one great contribution to law since that day has been made by 
England, which also has been the one country to prove a genius 
for self-government and for the government of others. We have 
inherited English law, and, in spite of a population as mixed as 
any in the world, we have had the power to govern ourselves and 
to reduce the heterogeneous masses to the Anglo-Saxon type. In 
governing dependencies we. are untested, but the first experiments 
give promise. The important thing, however, is the ability to keep 
a stable and free. government at home. When we see a faction 
basing its agitation on impatience of the law, we feel 
a possible danger to this sure-footed inheritance from 
the country of political freedom and perennial vigor. 
Mr. Bryan said at Chicago that ‘‘it is as important to have judges 
who sympathize with the people as to have judges learned in the 
law.’? When ‘‘sympathy”’ takes the place of fidelity to the law, 
the basis of our civilization will be endangered. ‘‘The people’’ in 
this country are supposed to be all the people, and it is not for 
the judges to make class discriminations. There are wrongs to 
be remedied, some by legislation, some by the executive depart- 
ments, but the courts are to have an eye singly to what is law, if 
we are to succeed in government as England has succeeded. ‘‘Free 
institutions,’’ says HERBERT SPENCER, ‘‘can be properly worked only 
by men each of whom is jealous of hig own rights and also sympa- 
thetically jealous of the rights of others—who will neither himself 
aggress on his neighbors in small things or great, nor tolerate 
aggressioa on them by others.’’ An essential to working out this 
spirit, jealous of individual liberty, is a free, independent, unbiased 
judiciary, and nothing has weakened Mr. Bryan more than his 
menace to the courts. 


HE AMOUNT OF SALARY or wages is frequently treated in 

connection with the pension question, as it was, for instance, 
when the letter carriers were endeavoring to induce the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads of the House of Representatives 
to take steps toward increasing their recompense. We should much 
rather see conditions improved in any ordinary employment by an 
increase in salary or wages than by an extension of the pension 
system. Every cent that can be paid to labor, up to the point 
where only so much goes to capital as will reconcile it 
to the risks of industry, is a nearer approach to right- 
eous distribution. The highest wages possible to any 
business are a matter of mere justice, and high wages 
self-respect and better standards of living. Pensions, on the 
other hand, in ordinary cases too much resemble alms. Pen- 
sioner is not a sturdy word. For cases of actual injury, whether in 
battle for the Government or in a factory in private employment, 
a pension is the only possible mode of recompense, because the 
accident can not be foreseen, and there are special employments 
where retirement on a pension has its justification. In ordinary 
cases, however, money that can be afforded for pensions might much 
better be given as salary. Providing for old age is a wholesome 
need, and a man ought not as a matter of course to be supported 


In one of those incisive, cheerful car- 
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toons in which American newspapers abound, we notice Mr. Car- 
NEGIE appealed to for help by a henpecked husband, a commuter 
who is tired of riding on trains, a man who has lived two decades 
with his wife’s mother, an over-questioned hotel clerk, and others 
weary of fortune’s buffets and caprices. The pension system runs 
easily to all extremes. Pensioners should be kept as few as, jus- 
tice being done, they can be. Wages, on the other hand, should 
be kept just as high as by any economic device is possible. 


5 Dees YELLOW PERIL IS BUT ONE of many which afflict the 
heated imagination, or which entertain the excitement-loving 
mind. From a prominent organ of thought in Naples we learn 
that ‘‘the terrible Yankees wish to seize the entire globe.’? When 
we have pierced the Isthmus, seized the commerce of the Pacific, 
and made of that ocean a lake, ‘‘the poor Atlantic will be no 
more than a ditch,’? and ‘‘as to the Mediterranean, by Bacchus, 
it will be reduced to the condition of a basin in which ‘children 
sail toy vessels under their nurse’s eye.’’ Europe, decrepit, in 
this view, faces ‘‘the yellow peril on one side, the American peril 
on the other,’? and possibilities more remote threaten from 
Africa and from South America, to say nothing of the Slav. 
Alertness to approaching danger, consciousness of a crumbling 
world, seem keenest among the so-called Latin nations, which 
began to practice these qualms some years ago apropos 
of Anglo-Saxon strength. Each race and nation iden- 
tifies its own cause with that of ‘‘civilization.’’ To 
the Japanese and Chinese the menace is from the barbaric West, 
and the situation is like that in the later centuries of the Roman 
Empire. The Anglo-Saxons think they and progress are insepa- 
rable and one. The Slav sees in himself the herald of a brighter 
day. The Latins, while they admit loss of relative brute power, 
assume as an axiom that in their races reposes what is best in 
human thought, in art, and civilized refinement. To a mind de- 
tached from prejudices of race, these conflicting perils are but 
guesses at the unknown, indulged in partly to lend spice to cur- 
rent news. They have, nevertheless, deeply affected serious minds, 
and among those who have used the yellow peril to support vast 
armaments in Europe have been men of such different and distin- 
guished understanding as the philosopher RENAN and our foremost 
naval authority, Captain MAHAN. Japan is now applying to the 
white peril a similar line of argument. 


ROPHECY IS DANGEROUS, even for the best informed, and 

lurid errors are more frequent than accurate foretellings. Once 
in a while, however, something is said which later gives the world 
some ground for believing in the ability of great minds to guess 
the future. Japan’s use of torpedoes recalls the prophecy of Erics- 
son about the temporary nature of the ironclad system in the in- 
vention of which he was a pioneer. He invented the monitor, yet 
he prophesied before he died that heavily armored ships would have 
their day, giving place to a system based upon the torpedo and the 
submarine. A still more brilliant prophecy is connected with the 
engineering feat which the United States is now facing on the 
Isthmus. It was in 1827 that GOETHE said he should be surprised 
if the United States missed the chance to get into her 
hands a work which would connect the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Pacific, with incalculable results to the entire 
civilized and uncivilized human race. In calculating this result of 
American conditions, GOETHE said that in thirty or forty years 
the young nation would have populated the areas west of the 
Rocky Mountains, whereupon important commercial towns, favored 
by nature’s creation of safe and roomy harbors, would carry on a 
large trade between the Orient and the United States. Coming 
events cast their shadows before, but seldom are the shadows read 
so accurately. The history of prophecy on the whole, even with 
the most penetrating intellects, is more fairly represented by Napo- 
LEON’s estimate of the few years, to elapse before Europe would be 
either. Cossack or Republican,—a prophecy which, like many others, 
showed intelligence, but happened to be wrong. 


BRILLIANT 
FORESIGHT 


‘HE POSITION OF A KING is particularly adapted to diplo- 
macy of the modern sort, which consists less in trickery than 

in reason and conciliation. Placed outside of factions and beyond 
many of the temptations and confusions which beset his ministers, 
the monarch is assuming a new and attractive réle in history. Ep- 
WARD of England is not the only royal diplomat. The King of 
Italy and the Emperor of Austria are responsible for much of their 
national diplomacy, and even the Emperor of Germany, tactless as 
he often is, is busily and sometimes successfully engaged in diplo- 














When BisMARCK was succeeded by the young and 
self-willed Kaiser, many prognosticators foresaw in the change an 
ebb in German influence, but the Kaiser has done so well that when 
he is ill the world, with all its criticisms, is seriously concerned. 


matic tasks. 


His omniscience, to the modern eye, is farcical. He gives laws to 
painters, and in his absence his representative hits upon the plan 
of accepting paintings which are brown and rejecting those where 
green predominates. The Kaiser is now reported to be occupying 
himself with designing a memorial card of the Herero war. With 
all his minor absurdities, however, his presumptuous judgment and 
fierce mustaches, he counts on the Continent of Europe 
more than any other single man, and counts on the 
whole for the power of Germany. His errors are neu- 
tralized and corrected, and his talents and intentions are helped 
enormously by his position. Monarchs to-day have lost much of their 
power for evil, and seem actually to be increasing their power for 
good. A king now is a hard-working official, the advantages of whose 
position are used, on the whole, in directions where they do most 
good. It is for reasons of utility and convenience, as much as from > 
surviving sentiment, that the approval of monarchy is so strong in 
England and the desire for a Republic is practically non-existent. 
Apparently, all monarchs will become constitutional, but in that 
condition they are likely to be useful as far ahead as we can see. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF A MONARCH 


OMPLIMENTS TO AMERICAN EDUCATION swarm in the 

report of the Mosety Commission from Great Britain, and 
some of them are well deserved. Mistakes, however, in such a 
survey are inevitable. Of President BuTLEeR of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, it is said that he ‘‘is not only a man of great learning and 
high academic attainments, but possesses the initiative and organ- 
izing capacity that are required in a railroad president or chair- 
man.’’ This passage, occurring in a contrast between the educa- 
tional systems of the two countries, is somewhat misleading; for, 
from the English idea of a college president, Mr. BuTLER would 
not be called a man of great learning, and undoubt- 
edly he would not claim to be. His is an executive 
nature, and in that is typical of the American as con- 
trasted with the British type of college president. Mr. MoseEty 
goes on to speak of President Exiot, who is certainly the leading 
university figure and influence in this country, a large and notable 
man, an innovator, and the head and front of the movement 
which has carried the day in American academic education, but 
not a great scholar, as the English would understand that term. 
There has been talk, now and then, of having two presidents for 
each university, one of the American and one of the English type, 
one administrative mind and one more concentrated on the teach- 
ing side, and just now there is a rumor that Chicago University is 
considering some adaptation of the English system of dividing a 
university into separate colleges, each separate in spirit, and each 
small enough to feel the influence of its head. Inthe lower grades 
we have little to learn from England, but in higher education 
the case is not so clear. 


ABILITY AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


CIENCE HAS TAUGHT US that heat and light, formerly 
viewed as less connected, are embodiments of a single force, 

one capable of transformation into the other form; and no law 
of nature has a nearer and less forced analogy to the human 
mind. As heat and light are two great creative facts of the 
natural universe, so they are of human life. Without heat there 
is no growth. This power it is, working in all living things, that 

‘‘Swells, and mellows, and matures, 

Paints, and flavors, and allures, 

Bird and brier inly warms, 

Still enriches and transforms,”’ 
and light, from the time when man first thought, has stood for 
what was most divine, being closely identified with creation and 
with Deity by MiLTon as by the simplest thinker who ever dressed 
in skins and rubbed two sticks to capture fire from heaven. Ardor 
of temperament, force of character and will, is one side of human 
elevation, as the other is the pure white light of understanding. 
If we have elaborated this figure of speech to-day, it 
is not from love of metaphor or idle pleasure in spin- 
ning out comparison, but because we think often of the 
wisdom, in this day and country, of translating as much heat as 
possible into light. Energy we have, in volume unsurpassed, and 
the vastly larger part is turned into practical accomplishment, in 
various forms of strenuous life. Whatever part of our abundant 
force is turned to intellectual vision, to art, pure science, and the 
spread of poise and taste, will be profitably transformed. 
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INTERNATIONAL MOTOR-BOAT RACE AT MONACO 


These fragile craft, driven by high-powered automobile engines, are only from twenty-five to forty feet long, yet they have 
attained a speed of nearly thirty miles an hour, or as great as that of a torpedo-boat destroyer six or eight times the length 

















































The procession passing through Warrington, led by Admiral Barker and his staff Bringing the bodies ashore from the launches of the fleet 
FUNERAL OF THE VICTIMS OF THE ‘*‘MISSOURI’’ EXPLOSION, AT PENSACOLA, FLORIDA, APRIL 14 


All the ships of the fleet were represented in the line of march, with 5,000 men in line. Pensacola suspended all business for the afternoon 
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steeper grades at higher speed than ever before accomplished. 


before 6,000 spectators. The grade was from five to fourteen per cent, the course a fifth of a mile long. 





THE AUTOMOBILE MAKES NEW RECORDS FOR HILL CLIMBING 


In the second annual contests of the Massachusetts Automobile Club at Boston on April 19, both steam and gasolene machines were driven up 


Several crack foreign cars were beaten by American climbers. Thirty cars competed 


The winning times averaged sixteen seconds 
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STARVE HOME DEVELOPMENT? 


WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams, as minority leader, is the unchallenged head of the Democratic party in the House, unremittingly watching every 


move on the legislative chessboard, and aggressively fighting for the principles of which he has been a lifelong champion. 


He 


has represented his State in six Congresses, and on every important question that has been debated in Congress since he assumed 
his seat has won distinction for the profoundness of his study, the clearness of his expositions, and the soundness of his reasoning 


ernment is self-defence. Independence is to a 

nation what life is to an individual. Every 

government, therefore, ought to spend money 
enough to provide and maintain in a condition ade- 
quate for self-defence its two great combative branches, 
the army and the navy. The relative importance of the 
two will be governed seupely by the geographical situa- 
tion of the country itself. An army is of more impor- 
tance to the nations of Continental Europe than a navy, 
because they are separated from one another by imag- 
inary map lines, by rivers easily crossed, or by ranges 
of mountains which are at least traversable. 

On the contrary, it has been the good fortune of the 
English-speaking race to enjoy either insular or conti- 
nental isolation. This has been, perhaps, the greatest 
one factor in its development. Great Britain is sur- 
rounded by water, and it is palpable, therefore, that 
her most important armed defence is a navy. New 
Zealand is an island, Australia is a continental island 
or an island continent—both phrases have been used to 
describe her situation. British South Africa, bounded 
by water on three sides and by the desert and the wil- 
derness on the other, has almost perfect protection 
from land attack. 

The United States of America is protected by three 
thousand miles of ocean on one side, by twice as many 
miles of another ocean on the other and, owing to the 
military weakness of its southern neighbor, need fear 
no attack by land save along the northern border, and 
there need fear none, if, in the insolence of conscious 
power, it does not provoke it. Thus it happens for- 
tunately for the English-speaking race that each 
farmer and each mechanic has not been compelled— 
as in France, Germany, Russia, and Italy—to bear 
upon his shoulders the person and equipment of a 
soldier; nor has it been necessary in the countries 
occupied by that race to take out of the fields of in- 
dustry and put into the non-productive field of war 
immense numbers of men. 


Our Land and Sea Defences 


Penne the first and primal necessity of a gov- 


It is difficult to ascertain the precise number of the 
present army of the United States, though it is ap- 
proximately 65,000, and the present annual appropria- 
tion to support it is $77,000,000. Our experience has 
proven that a rough calculation of a thousand dollars to 
the soldier is a fair one for army expenditures in time 
of peace. Up to the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
war we got along well with an army of 25,000 men. It 
was the best army—man for man and gun for gun—on 
the surface of the earth. It formed a nucleus around 
which to gather and train armies of almost any size. 

Iam not going to enter into the question of our pres- 
ent naval expenses. The messengers from Athens to 
the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi brought back the an- 
swer that ‘‘the best defence for Athens was wooden 
walls.’’ The wise men construed this to mean ships, 
which were then built of wood. The advice of the 
Oracle was heeded—Salamis, the destruction of the 
Persian fleet, and the retreat of the Asiatic hordes 
thereby necessitated, followed. It is always better, 
when the geographical situation permits it, to meet 
an enemy at sea and sink him, rather than to meet 
him on land, and, after more or less devastation and 
manslaughter, to overcome him there. The people of 
the United States, therefore, if they are going to err 
on either side—parsimony or extravagance—in build- 
ing and maintaining a fleet, had better err on the side 
of extravagance. It is better still, however, to err on 
neither side. There is no danger of this, if those in au- 
thority will keep in mind the fact that the aim and end 
of a government like ours is defence and not offence; 
home development and not foreign aggrandizement, a 
broad and happy and industrious people, busy in the 
marts of commerce, in shop and field; and not a narrow, 
proud, and conquering people, kept employed in the 
never-ending work of accretion of territory by conquest. 

Our present navy, conservatively and moderately in- 
creased from year to year, and adequately meeting 
changing conditions of naval architecture and war- 
fare, is sufficient for all the purposes of a great, free, 
home-keeping people, the ultimate aim of whose gov- 
ernment is the development of intelligent and right- 
eous and industrious manhood and womanhood. I am 
one of those who believe that an army of 25,000 men, 
with a coast defence of 10,000 more, is ample to meet 
all probable—perhaps I had better say all possible— 
land enemies, when it is remembered that we have 
back of this a splendid national guard, better equipped 
and better disciplined than ever was the case in the 
history of our country, and back of that yet an army 
of reserve consisting of our sturdy, well-fed, intelli- 
gent, and independent people, accustomed to think 
and to act, and, as toa sufficiently great proportion of 
them, perfectly habituated to the use of arms and of 
horses. While self-defence is, as I have said, perhaps 
the primal necessity for any people, it is after all merely 


¢ 


a necessity, a mecessary evil, and every dollar devoted 
to that purpose over and above what is necessary is a 
dollar unnecessarily and unjustly subtracted from the 
sum total of production and, productive force. It isa 
bad day for any people, when they become flag-crazy, 
when they forget that the only soldier worthy of ad- 
miration is the citizen soldier, who fights in defence 
of the liberties, or the independence of his country, or 
the rights of manhood. It is a bad day in the history 
of any country when military expenditures, beyond the 
limit of what is reasonably necessary for self-defence, 
begin to starve home development and check historic 
evolution which ought to go on unchecked in accord- 
ance with the traditions and ideals of the highest, and 
therefore the freest, civilization. Every dollar devoted 
to the army takes a dollar from something good in itself 
and not a necessary evil, whether it be from increased 
facilities for transportation, readier intercommunica- 
tion, public buildings, efficient internal administration, 
schoolhouses, churches, commerce, manufactures, or 
agriculture. 

Consider for a moment what could be done by the 
annual expenditure for rivers and harbors and canals, 
as one item’ alone, of the amount of money now unnec- 
essarily expended for the maintenance and equipment 
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of thirty odd thousand soldiers over and above what 
the history of our own country has proven to be amply 
sufficient for purposes of self-defence—an annual saving 
of thirty-five or forty millions of dollars. The average 
appropriation for rivers and harbors is about $17,000,- 
ooo. We have an overflowing treasury, and yet the ex- 
cuse is made that, because of threatened deficit, under 
an extravagant government, works of this sort must 
either stand still or cease to go forward. 


Where We Need New Canals 


Water transportation is the great bridler of railroad 
extortion. Take your map and look at it; I have not 
time to go into detail. Consider the benefits of a canal 
connecting the Delaware with the Chesapeake, the 
Chesapeake with Albemarle Sound, Albemarle Sound, 
by connecting sounds, with Pamlico, thence to Beau- 
fort Harbor, escaping rough seas, cheapening freight, 
and giving an interior line of harbor defence. Con- 
sider the benefits of a canal across the peninsula of 
Florida; a canal going out from the Mississippi River 
at or near Memphis, Tennessee, to the nearest point 
upon the Tennessee River; a canal from the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi; a canal across the Isthmus, 
connecting the two great oceans and virtually making 
the Mississippi and all of its tributaries empty into the 
Pacific! Consider the immense benefit that will accrue 
from the irrigation of the public lands by the United 
States Government and their sale for the cost of mak- 
ing them irrigable to home-seekers. Is not making the 
desert to bloom like a rose a better thing than train- 
ing a lot of independent and intelligent citizens to the 
simple duty of a soldier’s obedience in an unneeded 
army, and educating a lot of officers to hope for war in 
order to obtain promotion? Consider the question of a 
possible increase of commerce by a great pan-American 


railway, finishing out the links in existing railway sys- 
tems so as to complete an overland road from New York 
through Peru and Bolivia to Chili, and under the Andes 
on to Buenos Ayres! Remember the immense possibili- 
ties of commerce along lines of longitude across iso- 
thermal lines, facilitating the easy exchange of products 
of divers climates as well as of diverse soils! 

There is never enough money to do everything with, 
not even when the doer of things is a fabulously wealthy 
country like the United States. nde dollar appro- 
priated for one purpose is a dollar taken away from 
some other purpose. Not only do immense armaments 
starve home development in so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is an agency of that development, but remotely 
it starves home development in so far as the States or 
individuals are the appropriate agencies for it. Every 
dollar that unnecessarily falls into the till of the Gen- 
eral Government, to be unwisely and unnecessarily ex- 
pended by that Government, is a dollar taken from 
some taxpayer in some State, who is thereby deprived 
of the opportunity to use it for better education, better 
shelter, warmer clothing, more books, more music, 
more pictures, more flowers, or more of something else 
tending to material, intellectual, esthetic, or moral wel- 
fare. It is also a dollar less left with which to pay 
town, county, or State taxes, for good roads, good 
schools, good bridges, improved sanitation, or to an- 
swer some other public purpose good in ztself. 

I do not believe that I hazard criticism from any in- 
telligent man when I say that the United States, with 
a sufficient navy and 35,000 soldiers, 10,000 of them 
trained in the heavy artillery work of the coast de- 
fences, growing every day in resources, in wealth, and 
in the respect of the world, would have no cause to fear 
a war from any nation on the surface of the earth, un- 
less that war came about from American ‘‘jingoism,”’ 
from bullying and carrying chips on our shoulders, 
daring somebody to knock them off, or else from an 
imagined necessity of holding in continued subjectiv- 
ity alien, hostile, and non-assimilable people. 


Our Lessening Need of a Large Army 


It is frequently said that the more populous we grow 
the larger ought to be our army, and there are those 
who have a percentage theory of self-defence, one sol- 
dier to each 1,000, or each 5,000 or each 10,000 citizens. 
The contrary is true—the more populous we grow the 
greater our reserve forces and the smaller the army 
that we need for international purposes. The Ameri- 
can Republic needed an army, and a large army, for de- 
fensive purposes more during the period from the date 
of the recognition of its independence down to 1815 
than it needs now or will ever need again. If we are 
going ‘‘to go a world-powering,’’ of course that is a 
different question. If we are going to surrender our 
traditionary ideas as to what government was made 
for and adopt the Roman idea, or the Russian idea, or 
the Macedonian idea, then, of course, all I have said 
goes for naught. If we are going to take all the little 
islands of the seas and hold them with a mailed hand, 
whether their people will or not, and make for our- 
selves ‘‘stepping-stones around the globe,”’ justifying 
it by the hypocritical pretence of ‘‘bearing the white 
man’s burden”’ or having a commission to civilize the 
earth according to the American standard, with a 
Bible and a dollar in one hand and a sword in the 
other, killing people to make them trade with us, or 
to guard or preserve ‘‘spheres of commercial influence’’ 
instead of building up our own waste places and gradu- 
ally getting ready for the accomplishment of the old 
American dream of a magnificent continental sover- 
eignty and hemispheric hegemony, then what I have 
said goes for naught. My premises have been taken 
out from under me. 

As long as we stand for the reasonable possibilities 
and just hopes of our continental position, availing 
ourselves of the God-given boon of ocean defence, 
there is no temptation upon the part of any one to 
attack us. What little temptation we furnish to the 
greed of the world to-day, increasing occasions of war, 
consists of our possession of the Philippine Islands and 
possibly Hawaii. I do not believe that I hazard just 
criticism in saying that the possession of the Philip- 
pines alone doubles the number of ships to be neces- 
sarily built and maintained by the United States. 
Every outlying possession weakens us in a self-defen- 
sive war against any strong power. If we are to 
‘‘girdle the earth with stepping-stones,’’ each stepping- 
stone will require a garrison, and almost each one will 
require a naval station. Why can not we learn the 
old lesson, the lack of learning which has destroyed 
so many great and vigorous peoples before us; 

“Tied down by race and creed and land and station, 
Go learn to find thy strength—in limitation” ? 
Our manifest geographical limitation is the North 
American Continent, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Trans-Isthmian Canal. 
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GENERAL BARON KAULBARS ADDRESSING THE SURVIVORS OF THE “VARIAG"” AND “KORIETZ” UPON THEIR ARRIVAL IN RUSSIA 


THE HOME-COMING OF THE CHEMULPO 


CREWS 


By JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN, Collier's Special War Correspondent at St. Petersburg 


St. PETERSBURG, 


April 10, 1904 

HEN the survivors of the Varzag and Korzetz 
W arrived in Russian territory, M. de Plehve, 

the Minister of the Interior, raised the prohi- 
bition against patriotic demonstrations. The removal 
of the lid permitted an outburst of feeling not less in- 
tense than that I have seen in other countries in time 
of war. ‘The people became almost delirious with patri- 
ctic exultation, and they were roused, it should be 
noted, not by returning conquerors, but by men who, 
however gallant their conduct, had suffered complete 
defeat. 

Thus the welcome given by Russia to her first heroes 
of the war with Japan has more than passing interest. 
It is a substantial indication of the depth of the feel- 
ing of the Russian people in connection with the Far 
Eastern conflict, and it must be regarded as an event 
of political importance which foreign nations can 
not afford to désregard. Public opinion has no in- 
fluence upon the policy of the Czar, but the emer- 
gencies of war demand a united people, and the 
attitude of the hundreds of thousands who took part 
in the ovations to the Chemulpo fighters has shown 
the Government, according to its declarations, that it 
need have no fear of internal strife while the war is 
in progress. 

Everything emanates from above in the Land of the 
Bear. His M: ajesty presses a button, his Ministers re- 
spond to il ignal and pass it to their subordinates; 
the latter act and then the people move. The Czar’s 
view of the conduct of his sailors was shown by their 
decoration with the coveted Cross of St. George. News 
of the honor done them was cabled to Captain Stepa- 
and his subordinates when they reached Suez. 
Upon the arrival at Constantinople of the steamer 
Malaya, which was bringing them home, the Un- 
spe akable Turk, with courteous disregard of the valor 
of her passengers. held her in quarantine for twenty- 
Russia chafed at the new delay. 


nofft 


four hours. 
Odessa Makes a Holiday 


the Black 


For weeks Odessa, the industrial centre of 
Em- 


Sea, and one of the most imposing cities of the 
pire, prepared to receive magnificently her war-stained 
countrymen; and by Odessa I mean not only the 
Christian but the Jewish population as well. It not 
infrequently happens in Russia that the police will 
send flags to a resident with instructions to decorate 
and afterward submit the bill. No such notification 
was necessary at the Black Sea port. The beautiful 
Nicolas Boulevard, lying above the sea, was trans- 
formed into a Court of Honor. Venetian masts stood 
with almost the regularity of telegraph poles on both 
Flags fluttered from the windows 
and less striking buildings, and 
inscription ‘lo the 
thorough- 
Boule- 
little 


sides of the street 
of magnificent palaces 
triumphant’ arches bearing the 
Heroes of Chemulpo’’ stretched across the 
Lavish as were the decorations of the 


fare. 
less prominent streets, they had 


vard and other 
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of the character of those which mark national festivi- 
ties in the United States. They bore the imprint of 
powerful Russia and were arranged with Crimean art. 

The city was ready for the féte when a salvo of great 
guns, fired by the Alexander battery, announced that 
the Wa/aya had appeared upon the horizon. A cheer 
from the waiting people crowding the quay on that 
brilliant April day testified their “gratification at the 
approach of the men who had fought for them and for 
the common flag. A second salvo, and at the signal a 
fleet of steamers and yachts, loaded with passengers, 
whose shouts almost drowned the martial strains of 
the bands accompanying them, began the forward 
movement toward the incoming ship. In the lead 
was the launch of the commandant of the port, and 
by his side was a mysterious parcel which he carried 
with him when he boarded the Va/aya. After ex- 
changing greetings with Captain Stepanoff and _ his 
the parcel and took from it the 


men, he opened 
crosses of St. George. ‘‘My instructions,’’ he said, 
‘are to deliver these decorations before you arrive 


at the port.’”’ 
Welcomed by Military and Religious Functionartes 


As soon as the J/a/aya tied up to the dock Captain 
Stepanoff passed down the gangway to receive the 
greetings of General Baron Kaulbars, commandant of 
the Odessa Military District, and other distinguished 
military, civil, and religious functionaries. The scéne 
was brilliant and picturesque. The man, so modestly 
dressed, was the recipient of honors offered by those 
priests in robes made of cloth of gold sweeping to the 
ground, by the military and naval officers garbed in 
gorgeous full-dress uniforms, and by civic officials less 
showily but none the less strikingly clothed. Near by 
and marines were drawn up, with arms at 
and behind them was a cheering mass of 
who looked at Stepanoff and then past him 
to the deck of the J/a/aya, where were standing the 
men who had fought with bim. After the official 
words of welcome were exchanged Stepanoff returned 
to the ship, and, giving the order to his 258 followers, 
marched at their head down the gangway. All wore 
the uniform of the British navy, which had been sup- 
plied by the English man-of-war 7a/éot immediately 
after the battle. A third salvo of great guns weicomed 
them to shore, and the massed bands of 20,000 troops 
played together the national anthem, ‘‘God Save the 
Czar. To the granite stairway, which leads from 
the port of Odessa to the city, the survivors marched 
through two lines of saluting sailors and soldiers. At 
the foot of the stairway the military gave way to young 
students of the universities, standing side by side and 
forming two rows, which stretched past the bronze 
statue of the Duc de Richelieu, at the head of the 
stairway, down the Nicolas Boulevard. Before the 
Richelieu statue were gathered representatives of the 
Church, the Municipality and the District Administra- 
tion, who welcomed the survivors to the city. Here 


soldiers 
present, 
people, 


the latter received a blessing and reverently kissed 
the cross. The procession then turned into the Nico- 
las Boulevard, where 200,000. people joined in a roar of 
welcome. Not satisfied with this demonstration, the 
people swept through the lines of students and police 
and seized the survivors, bearded men pressing their 
lips upon ,bearded cheeks with an enthusiasm that 
would have been the better understood by an Ameri- 
can had the objects of the caresses been fair young 
girls. Some of the people’s heroes were hoisted upon 
brawny shoulders and carried in this fashion, and 
crowds ‘struggled and shoved to get near enough to 
wuch the hands of the men whom they were worship- 
ing. Somewhat rumpled, but thoroughly pleased by 
the rough attentions showered upon them, the surviv- 
ors reached the City Hall, where a pavilion had been 
erected and where they were received by the City 
Fathers. The latter offered bread and salt to Captain 
Stepanoff upon a silver platter inscribed: *‘Welcome of 
Odessa to the heroes of the Varéag and Korzetz, whose 
deed astounded the world.”’ 

For twenty-four hours Odessa feasted and gave free 
rein to her frantic enthusiasm for her guests. Then 
the latter, in the auxiliary cruiser Vzcolaz //. pro- 
ceeded to the military port of Sebastopol—the sturdy 
resistance of which in the Crimean War will be dupli- 
cated, if necessary, Russians say, at Port Arthur. A 
torpedo boat flying the signal, ‘‘Welcome to the 
Brave,’’ was first sighted from the J/a/aya. Slowly 
came into view the whole of the Black Sea fleet, from 
its masts flying the flags that Russian men-of-war 
always hoist when going into action. The thun- 
derous roar of cannon afloat and ashore intermin- 
gled, and the faint echo of the cheers of the mili- 
tary, the nobility, and the people came across the 
water. The survivors answered with a loud hurrah, 
which was caught up by the sailors of the fleet and 
thus carried to the shore. 


Skrydloff Gives Stepanoff His Medal 


Sebastopol’s reception was more of a military charac- 
ter than had been that of Odessa. The temper of the 
people had been shown at the latter port; the attitude 
of those gathered at Sebastopol indicated the feelings 
of the military. The Russian stronghold was not as 
gorgeously decorated as Odessa had been, but its 
welcome was not a whit less hearty. Vice-Admiral 
Skrydloff, commanding the Black Sea fleet, who had 
commanded the Pacific Squadron, warmly embraced 
Stepanoff. ‘‘In the fight,’’ said the latter, ‘‘I did not 
forget your orders and instructions. We lost, but we 
fought as hard as we could, and we did not give up our 
ships.’’ That night at a banquet, Skrydloff took from 
his breast the St. George’s cross, gained in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1878, and pinned it upon Stepanoff. 
‘*T have worn that cross for twenty-six years,’’ he said, 
‘‘and here in Sebastopol, whose soil is rich with the 
blood of Russian heroes, I give it to you, another 
hero, and wish you happiness and health.’’ 











But a portion of the crews of the Varzag and 
Kortetz were brought to Russia by the Madaya. 
The remainder came home two weeks later va 
Marseilles. When the survivors were reunited they 
were ordered to St. Petersburg. Immense crowds 
greeted them along t ite. At Moscow they 
were given an ovatién* such 4s* had not been ex- 


MARKING TIME IN TOKIO: THE WAR DOGS 
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ceeded ——— by any previous demonstration in 
that old capital. St. Petersburg decorated in their 
honor, troops gave them a military reception, and 
the people let loose the enthusiasm pent up by long 
waiting. The welcome of the nation was crowned 
by an audience granted by the Emperor to the of- 
ficers and men of the sunken ships. 
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Gifts of money, of jewels, of clothing were show- 
ered upon the survivors by the Emperor, the no- 
bility, and the peasantry. The sailors and soldiers 
who are fighting in the East, and those who re- 
main at home, were shown the depth of the nation’s 
gratitude, and. they may expect like treatment if 
they, too, dare bravely for the honor of the flag. 


DINE OUT 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Collier's Special War Correspondent in Japan 


The Japanese War Office has issued a war correspondent’s pass to Mr. Davis, and has assigned him to the Second Column. 


Tokio, AM/arch 29, 1904 

ACH time the War Office here announces that 
E the advance of the army has been again post- 

poned, those terrible dogs of war, the war cor- 

respondents, cry ‘‘havoc,’”’ and try -to slip their 
chains. And the answer of the Japanese officials to 
their demand that they instantly be shown ‘‘battle, 
murder, and sudden death,’’ is to invite them to a 
garden party. This is supposed to soothe the corre- 
spondents. and to satisfy the proprietors of their 
papers at home, who are sending them rich drafts 
and singing sadly, ‘‘It’s All Going Out, and There’s 
Nothing Coming In.”’ 

A few nights since the members of Parliament gave 
a dinner to the military attachés and the war corre- 
spondents, at which they asked us to be patient. Asa 
sop, diplomatically administered, and intended to recon- 
cile us to being bottled up in Tokio, it did not altogether 
carry its purpose, but as an effort of hospitality, as a 
dinner of ceremony and, in so far as it illustrated the 
courtesy and thoughtfulness of the Japanese, it was a 
charming success. It also is interesting, when one 
compares it as an entertainment with one that would 
be given to strangers in Washington by our own mem- 
bers of Congress. 

We went to the dinner in jinrikishas, each with an 
accordion-plaited paper lantern bobbing fantastically 
in the night like a giant firefly, and stopped at a house 
that glowed among the surrounding trees, not from 
any windows, as it had no windows, but through 
its walls. It glowed most brilliantly 
through a square low doorway in 


. 
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to any one with whom we wish to drink a toast, anda 
pair of chopsticks. Soup followed ona lacquered bowl, 
then hot fish, and, on a gridiron of glass rods, raw 
fish. The soup and the hot fish were as deliciously 
cooked as at the oldest and best of Paris restaurants, 
but the raw fish was a novelty which even the bravest 
military attaché and the politest correspondent dared 
not attempt. After that the dishes no longer came in 
courses, but were placed at the same time in rich pro- 
fusion upon the tiny tables. Many with which we 
were familiar were so served that we failed to recog- 
nize them, and other dishes we thought were those we 
knew at home we ate in blissful ignorance that they 
were not. Some kidneys I especially welcomed. ‘‘Ah!”’ 
exclaimed one of the polite hosts, ‘‘I see you like very 
much our devil fish.’’ I had seen devil fish in the 
aquarium at Naples, but I never before had hungered 
for one. Of course, the chopsticks were baffling, and 
of how many other breaches of etiquette we were 
guilty one blushes to guess. The next night I dined 
after the European fashion, and when I saw how 
adroitly the Japanese officers at the dinner followed it, 
I was amazed at our temerity of the night previous. 
For the first time I became conscious that the customs 
of our table are full of pitfalls. As some one has said, 
the Romans were able to conquer the world because 
they did not have to stay at home and learn their own 
language. ; 

But no one of the Japanese members of Parliament 
made any sign that we were not eating with perfect 
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Until this takes the field, Mr. Davis will write of events in the Japanese Capital 


The geisha is—but, no, in this peace-ridden city, so 
far removed from ‘‘ wars and the rumors of wars,’’ where 
the coming of the cherry blossoms is the one event of 
vital interest, the geisha icmenes a subject of too serious 
moment to be wasted ina paragraph. It must be saved 
for another steamer day. 


MR. HEARST AND THE VIOLET 


The stat r bles that modest 
flower in his attempt to shrink trom view 


Te personally conducted campaign of Mr. W. R. 
Hearst for the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion is unique in that the statesman for whom it is 
being exploited has thus far been to the general public 
only a name. Mr. Hearst makes no speeches; no one 
knows what his ideas may be except, perhaps, the men 
whose brains he has hired to run his newspapers. He 
is a member of the House of Representatives, but he 
is rarely seen there, and he has never made a speech 
on the floor of the House. His maiden speech was 
made on April 23 to the House Judiciary Committee, 
which had called on Mr. Hearst to appear before it to 
explain one of his resolutions. Mr. Hearst read his 
explanation to the committee in the committee’s cham- 
ber. The curiosity of the House as to whether Mr. 
Hearst could make a speech was therefore not grati- 
fied. During the five months that Mr. Hearst has 
served asa member of Congress, and during 108 days 

of actual Congressional sittings, the 

activity of Mr. Hearst, Representative 

of the Eleventh New York District, 








which stood many little girls in gray 


may be summed up in this way: 








kimonos with glistening black hair, 
worn a la Pompadour, and who bowed 
and rubbed their knees with their 
open palms, continually shifting from 
one stockinged foot to the other, and 
bowing and bowing again. They took 
away our shoes and gave us big woolen 
slippers, and then led us down corri- 
dors and along outer galleries into a 
room which ran the length of the tea 
house. It was covered with mats. 
Not with what we call mats, but with 
what is more like a mattress with a 
piece of fine matting sewn on its top. 
These mattresses were sunk between 
broad grooves of beautifully polished 
wood, and with the wooden beams 
formed the floor on which we walked, 
the floor on which we sat, the floor 
from which we ate. When strangers 
to Japan object to removing their 
shoes, and walk with boots upon a 
Japanese mattress, they shock their 
host just as thoroughly as it would 
shock an American hostess to see her 
visitor stamp with his boots upon the 
lid of her piano or on her damask 
tablecloth. 

The room of the tea house was bare 
of all furniture, and even of orna- 
ments, save the decorated screens that 














formed the walls and the decorated 


Speeches deliwered . . ...:+. +. 0 
Incidental remarks on the floor. . . . . 0 
Motions or points of order made .... o 
RepOtis sume, «s+ oc 0 ee ee @ 
Petitions and papers presented. . . . . o 
Resolutions introduced. . ...... 4 
Bilisintroduced ... . else le 7a 


In those five months and more, ex- 
tending through the extra session and 
the succeeding regular session to April 
14, Mr. Hearst’s record as to attend- 
ance, compared with the records, re- 
spectively, of Representative William 
Sulzer of New York, and the Demo- 
cratic leader in the House, John Sharp 
Williams of Mississippi, has been as 
follows: 

Whole number of roll calls from Nov. 9 to 

BEE 6 6 pcm Bh be HB © 

Hearst recorded as voting yeaornay .. 6 

Hearst recorded as “‘not voting” . . . 29 

Sulzer recorded as voting yea or nay. . 22 

Sulzer recorded as “not voting” . . . . 14 

Williams recorded as voting yeaor nay. . 3: 

Wiliiams recorded as ‘‘not voting” .. . 4 

No report has ever been circulated 
in Washington that Mr. Hearst was 
prevented from attending the sessions 
of the House on account of illness or 
accident. He represents 228,000 con- 
stituents— more than the combined 
population of Arizona and Nevada— 
and he has made no explanation of his 











beams that supported the decorated 
ceiling. The room was its own orna- 
ment. The panels on the walls were 
of native woods of great beauty, and 
on some in bas-relief were carved 
flowers, dragons, and landscapes. It 
was like feasting in an enlarged glove 
box. From time to time one of the 
nesans, as they call the little girls who 
serve the dinner, would push back a 
paper screen with its squares of glistening black 
lacquer, and we could see outside swinging from the 
balcony cherry-red lanterns, and beyond them the 
chill spring moonlight and the black pines of Shiba 
Park. We sat on flat cushions of crimson silk, each 
with his back to the wall, in a long row that stretched 
around the room. ; 

When we had last seen our hosts, when the Mikado 
addressed them in their House of Parliament, they 
were in our evening dress. Now, they wore their 
national costume; the skirts of cloth, silk, or brocade, 
and, folded over the chest like an abbreviated bath- 
robe, the kimono. There was no brilliant color in 
any of the costumes. They all were gray, brown, 
black. The room was heated by braziers of brass set 
in wooden boxes and filled with hot ashes over which 
the Japanese passed their hands continually, as though 
performing an incantation. 

A Japanese dinner begins at the end with the sweets, 
and then starts over again with soup. A nesan placed 
in front of each guest a box filled with cakes, candy, 
and sugared fruit. The guest is not supposed to eat 
this, but to save it until the dinner is over, when he 
packs whatever parts of the dinner he has not eaten in 
the box and carries the box home. After the little girl 
had explained with much shaking oi her head that we 
must not eat the sweets, she brought us a tiny lacquer 
table that stood about six inches from the floor, a blue 
and white bottle filled with saki (which tastes like 
warm sherry), a saucer of salt and mustard, a saki cup, 
a bowl in which to rinse the saki cup before we offer it 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP 


Petit Fournai, of Paris. 


Reading from left to right, standing: H. S. Hales, London Daily News; John Fox, Jr., Scribner's ; 
Richard Harding Davis, Cod/ier’s ; L. F. Lawton, London Express; C. Hagerty, Associated Press; Paul 
Cowles, Associated Press ; Ashmead Bartlett, London Express; T. F. Millard, NV. Y¥. World; 1. C. Balet, 
Sitting: Frederick Whiting, London Graphic; L. E. Johnson, Scrifs-McRea 
Syndicate; M. H. Donohue, London Chronicle ; R. V. de Laguerie, Paris Figaro. 


propriety, though we must surely have _ shocked 
them. Many of the Americans and English could 
not understand that the little girls who knelt in front 
of them were not to be admired and complimented, 
but were there simply as waitresses. And when the 
Japanese heard their guests address them as ‘‘Maimie”’ 
and ‘‘Maude,’’ they must in their artless Japanese way 
have congratulated themselves that when they deter- 
mined to copy us they knew where to stop. Of course, 
it is very hard for the visitor to take the little nesans 
as seriously as they take themselves. The whole sit- 
uation is unfamiliar. We do not often sit cross-legged, 
while quaintly dressed handmaidens kneel and bow 
before us. To the gallant American the occasion seems 
to demand that the least he can do is treat the young 
lady as one of the guests. Asa matter of fact, one is 
supposed to treat her with every politeness, even if 
you speak Japanese, to discuss the food with her, and 
to give her the saki cup that she may drink with you, 
but it does not follow that you need necessarily ad- 
dress her as ‘‘'Good-morning, Carrie.”’ 

Our hosts probably knew we did not offend with 
knowledge, and the little girls themselves accepted 
invitations to drink, and did drink, after a most polite 
ceremonial, and, when our chopsticks refused to work, 
and we spilled our food, shivered and giggled with de- 
light, and covered their eyes with their hands. 

After the dinner and the speeches, they gathered up 
the sweets and wrapped the boxes we were to carry 
home in napkins. ‘ 

And then they cleared the floor for the geisha girls. 
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“CHINA” 


legislative inactivity. 

By those who have come into close 
contact with Representative Hearst in 
Washiagton he is described as being 
exceedingly sensitive in the presence 
of strangers. The debates on the bills 
he has introduced—concerned entirely 
with the trusts and labor conditions— 
have been carried on by a so-called 
Hearst coterie in the House, including 
Representative Livernash, from San Francisco, a former 
employee of Hearst’s ‘‘Examiner,’’ and Representative 
Hughes of New Jersey. During these times he sits low 
in his chair, on the ‘‘small’’ of his back, and issues whis- 
— instructions to the half dozen men who follow his 
ead. Since his name has been mentioned prominently 
as a possible candidate for the Executive chair, Congress 
has observed Hearst with interest. It has been discov- 
ered that he takes absolutely no interest in any sort of 
legislation that is not directed against trusts or is not 
meant directly to affect the condition of labor. When 
the discussion leaves these topics Hearst leaves the 
floor. He is a member of the Labor Committee of 
the House, and attends its meetings with regularity. 

Though Representative Hearst is reputed to be shy, 
and when politics is introduced into the conversation 
he becomes uneasy and seeks a chance to get away, his 
newspapers are not at all reluctant to spread his name 
and achievements. A table, showing the number of 
times Mr. Hearst’s name appeared in an April issue of 
the New York ‘‘American,”’ illustrates this fact: 


Page Display Type Ordinary Type 
Editorial aval ae dbs Eel ae ge eee Ola 2 6 ee 
SOE 6 2 st ye © 6 Ba oe 6. ee 
CE <.) x. 6 4p 4s @OL ws ew, 2 ae 
I per eee Pree ee a ie 35 
Pe hs Sy Sa ee as ney oe 6 ae 


Total for the issue. ..... .- >. «See 


On April 18, Mr. Hearst had secured 32 delegates 
pledged to vote for his nomination at the Democratic 
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Looking west on Front Street; the fire was checked at the buildings in the left foreground 


RUINS OF THE FIRE IN TORONTO, WHICH ON APRIL 


The area destroyed was in the wholesale and retail business district, and included all the principal warehouses. 
One hundred and tourteen buildings were destroyed in eight hours, 250 firms were put out of business, and 7,000 people thrown out of 


Only one life was lost. 


beyond control in less than an hour. 
employment. 


Convention in St. Louis in July. New Mexico fur- 
nished 6, Ohio 6, Rhode Island 6, South Dakota 8, Kan- 
sas 6. New York alone, which has instructed for 
Judge Parker, will send 78 delegates. Besides the 
robustly optimistic Hearst newspapers—the San Fran- 
cisco ‘‘Examiner,’’ the Chicago ‘‘American,’’ the New 
York ‘‘American,’”’ and his journals in Boston and Los 
Angeles, California—few newspapers have treated his 
candidacy seriously. Perhaps the most representative 
of these few is the ‘‘Flickertail Flicker,’’ of Goodrich, 
North Dakota, which announced in its issue of April 14. 
in large type: ‘‘It looks like Hearst!’’ Goodrich is in 
McLean County, forty miles east of Turtle Lake. The 
county is credited with having a population of 4,791. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE “MISSOURI” 


Naval experts had already feared that rapid- 
fire contests were passing the danger point 


FRAERING the terrible loss ot life, the most deplor- 
able feature of the awful tragedy on the battleship 
Missourz is that the exact cause of the accident will 
never, probably, be discovered. With the prospect 
that the reason for the ignition of the powder must 
remain an awesome mystery, the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the lives of officers and men when engaged 
in target practice will necessarily have an effect upon 
them that may, for some time at least, decrease their 
efficiency in firing ordnance. Many theories have been 
advanced to account for the explosion in the Mzssourz’s 
after turret, but only one has any considerable number 
of supporters. This, put in its most general form, is 
that haste growing out of enthusiasm to make a record 
for rapidity in firing was responsible tor the igniting 
of the several hundred pounds of powder in the 
partially loaded gun and the turret which protected it. 
The Navy Department is more deeply interested in this 
aspect of the matter than, perhaps, in any other; tor 
the reason that trophies, cash prizes, and increases in 
pay were offered by the Department to stimulate the 
efforts of officers and men to es- 
tablish records in both accuracy 
and rapidity of fire at target prac- 
tice. The A/zssouri was at target 
practice when the tragedy oc- 
curred, but the Bureau of Navi- 
gation has announced that unof- 
ficial information shows that the 
Missouri's guns were being fired 
at a very slow rate, only half as 
rapidly, in fact, as the big guns 
of the A/aéama were fired during 
her previous target work. Th 

Alabama managed to load and 
fire one gun in thirty-eight se 

onds while on the target range 
and in drill with dummy shells 
and charges this same gun es- 
tablished a record of thirty sec- 
onds between shots. On the: Asi 
atic Station an even better record 
was made by the battleship zs 


consin, which managed to load 
and fire a 13-inch gun in actua! 
target practice in just thirty sec 
onds. This quick loading and 
firing excited much comment it 


navalrcircles, and even before the 
Missourz catastrophe conserva 
tive officers had expressed the 
opinion that the danger point had 
been reached in efforts to make 





records for rapidity. They con- A BARRYMORE uit = 
SCENE FROM RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S FARCE “THE DICTATOR” 


tended that to load and fire a gun 
within the time taken by the 4 Za- 
bama and the Wésconsin, it was 
necessary to open the breech too 
soon after a charge had been det- 
onated, and to have the new 
charge held too near the breech 


Fire engines were sent trom Buffalo, Hamilton, and Montreal, by special trains. 


United States consul, 
man-of-war. ‘The Dictator,’ 


for safety, ready to shove into the gun immediately. 
But although the exact cause of the affair on the /zs- 
sourz may never become known, it appears to be cer- 
tain that the loss of life in the handling-room below 
the turret would not have occurred if a considerable 
quantity of powder had not been piled up there ready 
to be sent to the turret at the word, to assist those en- 
gaged in loading and firing the gun to do their work 
with the greatest rapidity. Had there been no desire to 
do fast firing, the necessity of keeping any considerable 
quantity of powder or any powder at all in the handling- 
room would presumably not have existed. The indica- 
tions point to the conclusion that an attempt was being 
made to fire the gun as rapidly as possible, and that an 
extra supply of ammunition was ready in the handling- 
room to be sent quickly to the turret. When the pow- 
der in the gun was ignited, the resulting flame flared 
back through the open breech and set fire to the pow- 
der that was ready to supply the rest of the required 
ammunition. Pieces of cloth and powder fell through 
the aperture of the ammunition hoist and brought 
about the explosion of the powder in the handling- 
room. The window of the magazine was open, and the 
wonder is that the ship was not blown up and sunk. 


THE FIGHT FOR BILL HOAR’S LIFE 


Ten tathoms below the daylight, a diver, caught 
by suction, waited hour by hour for death 


N2 T even the sinking of the Petropavlovsk and the 
tragic death of the Russian Admiral stirred news- 
paper readers in the neighborhood of New York more 
deeply than the story about one man, which filled par- 
allel columns at the same time—the story of the hope- 
less fight to save the life of Diver Bill Hoar. It wasa 
fight that was tought for two days before hope was 
completely given up, and it was known that Bill Hoar 
had died with his boots on, caught fast by suction in 
a huge waste pipe, ten fathoms below the surface of 
the water back of the Boonton dam, Boonton, N. J. 





[he play 1s about a young New Yorker who, believing -ne has murdered a cabman, flees trom his native 
city, and accompanied by his valet seeks refuge at a small South American port. 
he becomes involved in numerous revolutions and 1s finally rescued by an American 
which was finished just before Mr. Davis started for Japan as War Cor- 


respondent for Collier's Weekly, 1s now having a successful run at the Criterion Theatre, New York 


Here, posing as the 


Wellington Street, in which the fire started, spreading immediately to both sides of the street 


19 SWEPT FOURTEEN ACRES, WITH LOSSES OF $14,000,000 


Starting in a factory in the early evening, the fire was 


The total insurance was found to be $7,000,000 


Hoar, who was a big, powerful man and a veteran 
diver, had gone down to adjust a huge wooden ball 
which was to fit into the opening of the waste-pipe, 
and stop the flow of water while a break in the valve 
was being repaired. He was caught by the enormous 
suction at the bottom of the reservoir, his foot was 
whirled in between the ball and the opening of the 
pipe, and no power that might be exerted above could 
draw him away. For hours and hours, all day, all 
night, the men at the air pumps ona raft at the sur- 
face kept pumping. Signals came up from time to 
time, growing fainter as the hours wore on. The 
pressure at such a depth is tremendous, and few 
divers can endure it for more than a few hours. 


THE PAGE MURDER MYSTERY 


Another baffling case added to New England’s 
long list of curious and puzzling murders 


EW ENGLAND’S criminal cases, especially its 
murder cases, from the time of the famous Web- 
ster-Parkman trial down to that of Lizzie Borden at 
Fall River, have been notable for their peculiar fea- 
tures. Just now the curiosity of Massachusetts and 
especially of Boston is aroused over the murder of 
Miss Mabel Page, and the trial of the man who has been 
arrested for the crime. The Page family is highly re- 
spected. The Pages lived on Commonwealth Avenue, 
with a summer home at Weston, an aristocratic sub- 
urb. The family met with financial reverses, were 
compelled to sell the city home and retire to Weston. 
The family consisted a month or so ago of the father, 
aged over seventy; the daughter Mabel, about forty 
years of age, and one son, Harold, who has a position 
with a railroad company in Boston. Mr. Page had been 
in town one day in March and returned about two 
o’clock to find a note on the table from the daughter 
telling him that Haruld had met with an accident, had 
been taken to the Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
she had gone to see him. He went upstairs, and there 
found the body of his daughter 
lying full on her face. She was 
partly dressed and was evidently 
about to leave the house for Bos- 
ton. There were knife wounds in 
the throat and blood was on the 
floor. Mr. Page at once sent word 
to his son, who was in his office 
as usual, and to the medical ex- 
aminer of the county. Massachu- 
setts has no coroner, and the 
duties of medical examiner are 
very restricted. He viewed the 
body for a few moments, but 
made no exhaustive examination, 
pronounced it a case of suicide, 
and left with directions for the 
undertaker. When the under- 
taker arrived after dark he found 
deep knife wounds in the back 
that could not have been self-in- 
flicted, and he sent again for the 
medical examiner. ‘That official 
came the next forenoon and was 
compelled to reverse his former 
verdict. The murderer had evi- 
dently got into the house, pur- 
porting to bear a message to the 
girl that her brother was sick. 
She had been dressing to go to 
his side when the villain attacked 
her from behind and_ stabbed 
her many times. After searching 
clews, the detectives arrested a 
young man who lives in the neigh- 
borhood. The preliminary hear- 
ing at Waltham resulted in his 
being held for the Grand Jury. 
The Attorney-General of the State 
took part in working up the case. 
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RUSSIA'S 


A FAKE BATTLE PICTURE 


An illustration of the manner in which vivid war x 
scenes are “doctored up” to deceive the public 


HORTLY after the beginning of war between Rus- 

sia and Japan a correspondent in Paris informed us 
that he expected to receive photographs taken at Port 
Arthur before, during, and after the battle of Febru- 
ary 8. We cabled him at once to send us the pictures 
as soon as he got them. This correspondent sent us a 
photograph of the Refvzzan stranded on the rocks, 
which we published in our issue of April 23, and a pic- 
ture of the injured Czarevztch, which we published 
last week. There seemed to be some delay, however, 
in receipt of the battle pictures, but these finally ar- 
rived, their departure from Paris having been an- 
nounced to us by cable. Written on the back of the 
photograph reproduced above was the following state- 
ment: ‘‘Beginning of the battle. The Japs are to 
the extreme right, three miles away. Two shots are 
seen striking the water in the centre. A few mo- 
ments later a shell fell so near to the photographer 
that he promptly withdrew. His chum,’ the. corre- 
spondent of the Moscow ‘Voice,’ was hit in the head 
shortly after.’’ 

As may be seen from the line down the centre of the 
picture, this panorama is composed of two photographs 
joined together. This has to be done frequently when 
views are taken with small cameras. This joining of 
two prints would have been no cause for suspicion that 
this was not a genuine photograph of the battle of Port 
Arthur if there had not happened to be a number of 


FLEET 


Int tes OVESR BeSreet sad at 


other peculiarities connected with the picture. The 
two shots striking the water looked lifelike enough, 
but an examination with a microscope showed that 
they had been painted on the negative with a brush. 
Then, it did not seem quite right that a man in a row- 
boat should be paddling carelessly round the harbor 
during a battle in which the correspondent of the Mos- 
cow ‘‘ Voice’ was to get hit in the head. Furthermore, 
none of these Russian ships in the picture is cleared 
for action. They all have their boats hanging in the 
davits. They have the jack flying at the bow, which 
is an indication that the vessels are at anchor, and 
they have their ensigns flying at the taffrail, which 
could never be if the ships were in action, because 
the flags and the flagstaffs would interfere with the 
firing of the after guns. 

Attracted by these inconsistencies, we made a close 
examination of the picture and soon discovered that it 
contained photographs ‘‘in duplicate’’ of the Russian 
vessels at Port Arthur; in other words, that the cor- 
respondent had sent us two pictures taken at different 
angles (this may be seen by the light on the waves) of 
the same fleet of warships. The identification of the 
warships was rendered easy by the fact that the 4so/d, 
which is the only Russian vessel at Port Arthur having 
five funnels, appears twice in the picture. 

In order that the reader may clearly see how this 
photographic fake was carried out, let him consider 
that he is looking at two photographs, the division 
line being that which is plain in about the middle of 
the picture. He will see in the right of each picture 
the five-funneled warship. This is the Askold. Next, 


PORT. ARTHUR 


on the right, is the Pa//ada, and beyond is the Dzana. 
On the extreme left of the picture he will see the 
Boyarin and the Petropavlovsk, the latter being 
easily identified by the heavy derrick between the 
funnels. In the right-hand picture, the angle being 
different, the Pefropavlovsk and the Boyarin hide 
the Sevastopol and the Peresvzet, which appear in the 
left-hand picture. 

We have no doubt that this same photograph has 
been sent to many European, and possibly to some 
American, papers, and we look forward.to seeing it 
published and labeled ‘‘The Battle of Port Arthur’’— 
but we feel that it is only just to our readers to print 
it as we received it, and to show what is frequently 
palmed off as authentic war illustrations. 

Stock photographs of every description—pictures 
taken during the Boxer troubles a few years ago, 
barrack-yard scenes, and the like—are being daily 
palmed off by careless or unscrupulous papers as 
photographs of actual scenes in the present war. 
When such pictures come in, enlivened by up-to-date 
and sensational captions, it doubtless takes consider- 
able strength of will on the part of those who have no 
representatives of their own in the field deliberately 
to refuse to print them. The readers of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY are fortunate in knowing that in the matter 
of photographs, as in that of correspondence, the 
WEEKLY is covering the war in a manner not even at- 
tempted by any other American publication, that the 
illustrations that appear on our pages are thoroughly 
reliable, and they follow the news as closely as they 
can be rushed across the world from the seats of action. 
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THE ADVANCE OF 


This picture shows a column of infantry filing out of Sondo early in March, moving north. 


THE JAPANESE ARMY THROUGH KOREA 
The frozen roads were found to be no more than trails climbing through a country 


forbidding and difficult. Pack trains and the carts pulled by Japanete ponies broke down in such marching, and the supplies were packed through the passes on the backs of 
Japanese and Korean coolies, fifty to seventy-five pounds per man. Until the breaking of winter, the mobilization of the Japanese forces in northern Korea was beset with such 
obstacles as are vividly glimpsed in this picture. The hardy soldi(rs and Mr. Dunn, Collier’s photographer, likewise bivouacked in these snows and on these unsheltered hillsides 


PHOTAARAMY BY R. L. DUNN, COLLIER’S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER IN KOREA 
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NO THE BASES FULL!” 


: CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
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This story, by the author of **The Vagabond,”’ the serial published in Collier’s last summer, throws an interesting side light on certain characteristics of the Russian peasant, 


the backbone of the Russian army. 


S THE SEA calls the river’s flood, so heathen 

A frontiers call the soul of the Cossack. His 

big brother is his pony; his little brother is 

his carbine. Sometimes he has another love. 

But there he may trip; there he should go warily, for 

the rights of superiors are supreme in all things, and 

the Russian woman is rare on the Amur, where the 

contrast of slant eyes and yellow cheeks make her 
soft hair an aureole for her fair skin. 

Ippolit was like no other man in his company, which 
to him was saying that no other pony in his company 
was the equal of his. Bikka had run seventy miles at 
a stretch and saved a Manchurian: garrison. Though 
any Cossack pony could have done the same, that does 
not affect the point of this story, which is that Ippolit 
thought that nonecould. He blushed and spoke Bikka’s 
name when the Governor praised him, and he blushed 
deeper when the Governor’s maid smiled on the big, 
simple, blue-eyed fellow. That was the first time he 
ever saw Grisha. In a week—so confident a wooer had 
Bikka made him—they were engaged. This of itself 
would not have been dangerous in an Amur settlement 
if Grisha had not been as serious as he. She was a 
‘planning one.’’ Without her suggestion even the 
mighty fame of Bikka could not have given him heart 
for his grand project. 

In the name of Bikka, he, a Cossack in the bloom of 
his youth, was going to ask the Governor for the land 
and the seed which the Little Father gives to his sub- 
jects grown old in the service. His head was in the 
clouds as he hurried through the street of cabins 
whose white-painted sides signal afar the presence of 
Christian habitations in a dreary land. When he did 
not see the mountains or the river itself, or feel the 
chill of the autumn air, or hear the whistle of the 
weekly steamer just grounding on the bank, 
how could he know that the 4ef/man, his chief, 
was calling him until that incarnation of au- 
thority stood before him. The Captain was 
a head shorter than the man. They were as 
different as the range of the empire’s races, 
whose adventurous youths—tame to the im- 
perial word and wild at heart—the Russian 
system harmonizes into a strange spirit of 
service. The blood of the Mongolian and the 
creed of the Mohammedan were in the veins 
of the Ae‘man. He had a way of making men 
obey, and governors do not ask more. 

‘‘Have you gone deaf, numskull?’’ he de- 
manded. ° 

‘*I_I was dreaming,”’ said Ippolit. 

“Of Grisha!’’ snapped the Aetman. 

‘“*Yes,’’ Ippolit confessed. 

‘*You will have time enough for that soon.”’ 
The Aetman smiled as Ippolit had seen him 
smile when he gave no quarter in a Chinese 
village. ‘‘The watchman at Post Number 8 
above Kharbarovsk is dead. You are to take 
his place and go at once. Ak-h! You will 
have enough time for dreaming alone there 
all winter, waiting to light the lamps in 
spring when the first steamer comes.”’ 

It did not occur to Ippolit to refuse to obey. 
He only stammered: ‘‘I’ll run—it won't take 
me long—I would like to see Grisha first.’’ 

‘‘There is no time. Do you suppose that 
the Governor will keep the steamer waiting 
for a Cossack—a Cossack who can not read 
and write?’ For in his boyhood on the fron- 
tier the Ae¢man had learned his letters from a 
priest. This was one of the sources of his 
power. 

Ippolit stared down the street toward the 
Governor’s palace showing through the grove 
of young poplars that surrounded it, and then 
he stared at the Ae¢man hopelessly. 

‘Can I take Bikka?’’ he asked, and he took 
a step forward. There was strength in his 
arm to have crushed the de¢man. If he could 
not take Bikka he would forget the Little 
Father and the church and strike his superior. 

‘*Yes, you may take Bikka.”’ 

Ippolit saluted and started back toward the 
barracks, while Grisha, waiting for Ippolit, 
had the first knowledge of his going from 
the most ardent of her wooers, the hetman 
himself, who had come in the triumph of a 





free field. Sitting on a bench in the Governor’s kitchen, 
he pulled his thin black mustache and grinned. 

“I have sent Ippolit to be a lamplighter on the 
river,’’ he said. 

She was preparing the Governor’s afternoon tea. 
The samovar on the table before her was already 
singing. Her heart, which had been keeping tune 
with it, stopped beating. Erect and flaming, she 
turned on the etman. He seemed as small beside 
her as he had beside Ippolit. 

‘*You go—go—go!”’ she cried. 

By way of answer, the 4efman smiled and swung his 
legs nonchalantly. 

She ran to the window and gazed far down the river. 
The stern of the steamer was passing behind the bare 
hills at the bend. She watched it disappear; then she 
rushed into the presence of the Governor himself, a 
pink-faced, white-bearded man, who was opening the 
mail that the steamer had brought. 

‘‘In the name of the saints!’’ he called, at sight of 
the girl’s angry face and heaving bosom. 

She dropped on her knees beside the desk. 

“Oh, Excellency! You know Bikka, you know Ip- 
polit. You know how Ippolit and Bikka saved the 
garrison. You sent Ippolit, the bravest Cossack of 
them all, to do a convict’s work. You sent him down 
the river to bea lamplighter. He and I were coming 
to you to-day, Excellency. We were going to ask you 
to give us a little piece of the Little Father’s land and 
seed and a house—”’ : 

She had reached that state of feminine courage 
where no awe of person or of the dignity of State 
could restrain her flood of words. Had the Czar him- 
self been before her she would have told her story. 

The Governor lighted a fresh cigarette as he listened, 


HE TOSSED HIS BIG CAP IN THE AIR 


Mr. Palmer, at present with the Japanese army in Korea, is thoroughly familiar with the conditions of which he writes in the present tale 


He had told the Ze¢man to send a man, but he had not 
named Ippolit particularly. This, however, was an offi- 
cial matter that had nothing to do with Grisha. 

‘A Cossack must go where he is ordered. Grisha, you 
are a good girl, but you are not Governor. Come, bring 
the samovar and another package of cigarettes.’’ 


HE eighth post above Kharbarovsk was three 
7 days’ journey away, with two stopping places, 

where the steamer left mail and supplies at clus- 
ters of cabins. Some convicts came aboard and others 
went ashore. A dozen Cossacks were landed for an 
overland march to a Manchurian village in the inte- 
rior. Otherwise the shores were bare of life, save for 
the occasional bearded, unkempt man in Russian cap 
going his rounds to light the lamps that marked the 
channel, or standing stockstill on the banks as if the 
splashing paddle-wheels, bringing a message of the ex- 
istence of other life of his form and kind, held him 
enchanted. Ippolit watched the hermits wonderingly. 
All his life had been spent in the light-hearted com- 
panionship which is the keynote of a Cossack’s dare- 
devil existence. Now he kept close to his pony and 
talked little to the others crowded below deck under 
the officers’ cabins. 

““Two had dogs, Bikka,’’ he said. ‘‘Ak-h! It must 
be hard if you haven’t even a dog. I saw none who 
had a pony. There could be none who had such a 
pony as you, Bikka. ’The Little Father is good, 
Bikka, to let me have you.” 

On the evening of the fourth day, in front of a small 
lean-to, which sat on a flat where the wild grass sprang 
up in the short summer season from the soil which the 
great river had cut from the hillsides, a gangplank was 
thrown out for Ippolit and Bikka. 

‘“‘There’s food enough for a month,”’ said the Cap- 
tain. ‘‘The.next steamer will bring down a supply 
for the winter. Light every lamp as soon as the ice 
breaks in the spring, and the Little Father will not 
forget you, my child, and make sure that your big 
brother has plenty of hay for the winter.’’ He even 
patted Ippolit on the shoulder. In a land where the 
inferior never presumes on his position the familiarity 
of a superior is never returned in kind. 

“A pair of children—one two-legged and one four- 
legged,’’ the Captain added, after the gangplank was 
pulled in and the steamer caught the current again. 
‘*He’s a fine fellow for a Cossack, that boy.”’ 

“There’ll be no work for you for many months, 
Bikka. All you have to do is to eat and grow fat 
and keep me company. Here is your pasture. I 
know you will come when I call you.’’ 

He drew off the halter and sent Bikka to grazing. 
Mornings he lighted the lamps, and afternoons he cut 
grass or carried bundles of cured hay to the lean-to. 
In a week he had enough to feed two such ponies a 
winter through. For himself only a few loaves ot 
black bread remained. Slush ice was rising from the 
bottom of the river. There was 2 scale along the 
banks, and in the eddies it was strong enough to bear 
a man. 

“If it should freeze hard the last steamer might not 
get through, Bikka. Then I should have to eat grass, 
like you.”’ 

Rubbing Bikka’s nose and pulling his long mane, 
Ippolit laughed at this possibility as if it were a fine 
joke. No one could know better than a Cossack the 
meaning of an empty larder when the river ran still 
beneath the ice, and the hills were covered with snow. 
His fear never lasted long; his faith was too strong for 
that. The Little Father was looking after him and after 
every child who bore a rifle against the heathen. Al- 
ways the children are fed well and clothed well. 

‘It will come! It will come, Bikka. I provide the 
grass for you and the Little Father will provide the 
grass for me.”’ 

Thin, glary sheets already extended to the very cur- 
rent’s edge, when from his lookout he saw a line of 
smoke marking the river’s course. He tossed his big 
cap in the air and hugged Bikka. They walked along 
the shore together toward the lean-to, while the throb- 
bing paddle-wheels broke the silence of their retreat. 
The steamer came abreast of them, and yet it did not 
turn in. 

Could it be? Had the Little Father forgotten? 
Stupefied, motionless, he gazed with the perplexity 
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of a child who finds its confidence in a superior power 
has been misplaced. Then he thought of his remain- 
ing loaves and ran along the bank, shouting madly. 
He might as well nave called to the sun to stand still. 
The paddle-wheels kept up their battle against time; 
the bow which they drove homeward was pointed for 
the centre of the channel at the bend ahead. The 
stern passed out of sight and Ippolit sank on a bowl- 
der at the base of the mountain wall which closed in 
Bikka’s pasture. 

“The Aetman did that,’’ he said. ‘‘He never gave 
the order. I shall have to eat hay now, of a truth.”’ 

When winter comes in these northern latitudes it 
comes as quickly as you would turn over the leaf of a 
calendar. That night and the next the gripping cold 
bridged the river with ice. When he put his head 
vutside of the lean-to it made him gasp as if a knife 
had been thrust into his lungs. Again, while he slept, 
the weather moderated, and morning found the air 
white with snowflakes, which kept falling until they 
were waist deep. Then the hazy sun, as cold as steel, 
revealed the lamplighter’s solitude with the sureness 
of a scalpel. 

There were other posts up and down the river which 
might have had food, but if their watchers had not a 
visitor would be unwelcome, so unwelcome that he 
might never awaken from his first night’s sleep in a 

“convict’s cabin. Leading Bikka, he might set out and 
travel on his little store of bread until bread and horse 
and man were exhausted. But this was desertion. 

‘‘Ak-h, Bikka, the Little Father who gave me you 
and gave me my rifle sent me here to light the lamps 
in the spring. Ak-h, Bikka, we are Cossacks and we 
obey.”’ 

No disloyal thought of the Czar entered his mind. 
When things go wrong it is the bad men who deceive 
the Little Father who are to blame. The Little Father 
loves all his children and he gives them all they have. 
So, like the simple child he was, Ippolit ate his bread 
while it lasted, leaving the morrow to itself. When 
the last crumb was gone and hunger smote him he 
cleaned his carbine for the hundredth time and slipped 
acartridge home. He had only to pull the trigger and 
he would have meat to last him all winter. But first 
he would ask Bikka to forgive him. He patted Bikka’s 
nose again and Bikka gave him a push, the big brother’s 
push of fellowship. 

‘‘Ak-h, Bikka, that is what thou didst when I asked 
thee if thou couldst go seventy miles before dawn,”’ 
he said. ‘‘If it had not been for thee, thou wouldst 
have had no master, and the heathen devils would 
have killed us all. Thy nostrils were like red coals; 
thy sweat wet my boots through, and thou wouldst not 
stop till the seventy miles were done! Ak-h! How 
the General patted thee! How I rubbed thee down as 
if thy robe were ermine! If I had thee and Grisha I 
would like to live. Da, da, we would have a little 
house for ourselves and a house for thee, and thou 
wouldst plow and take our wheat to market, and in 
the long winter evenings Grisha and I would sit by 
the samovar courting. No, no, Bikka! Thou shalt 
live! I could not eat thee. Thy flesh would be poison 
tome. There is hay enough for thee. In the spring 
they will find thee and me.”’ 

He put his carbine against the wall and sank back on 
his blankets and slept. 


HARBAROVSK, the Governor’s winter quarters 

—a town of a dozen frame buildings, four or five 

brick and two or three hundred log cabins—sits 
on a bluff at the junction of the two greatest rivers of 
eastern Siberia. This afternoon the thin columns of 
blue smoke rising from the chimneys seemed to cut 
grooves in the still, biting air. The piled-up hum- 
mocks of ice on the Amur glistened in the dim light. 
The boughs of the trees were sprinkled with diamond 
dust, their trunks pricking the white carpet, with the 
town anchored in its frigid calm, which seemed as lim- 
itless as the ocean. In the streets the snow was packed 
by the Cossacks, the soldiers, and the few settlers, and 
by sleigh tracks; for the Governor rode when he went 
four blocks to church. ~ 

Within doors the huge-tiled Russian stoves dissipated 
their tropical heat evenly throughout the room, and 
comfort was as permeating as the cold without. The 
Governor’s samovar had ceased hissing; he had drunk 
his fourth cup of tea, which was stored in sweet peace 
with caviar, pickles, herring, and vodka. His nose 
was sinking into the big beard as he slipped deeper 
into his chair, when he was roused by the noise of 
quarreling servants. Then Grisha burst into the 
quiet room on that quiet day, her face as blue and 
white as the landscape. 

‘‘May the hetman freeze to death, with scalding 
water trickling down his back! May he starve in the 
sight of food! He has just told me about Ippolit— 
Ippolit, who saved the garrison! You remember Ippolit 
and his pony Bikka, Excellency! 

‘Da, da, a big boy of a blue-eyed Cossack, stutter- 
ing and blushing and looking as if he had grown out 
of his clothes—da, da—and a scrubby little Cossack 
pony. Da, da. I wrote to the Minister of War about 
him, and the Czar is going to send him a medal. You 
wanted to marry him and you proposed—I know you 
did, you cunning child! I am going to let you be mar- 
ried in the spring to keep you still, so you won’t wake 
me up afternoons, child.”’ 

She had listened while he ruminated in the easy flow 
of good digestion—listened, digging her nails into the 
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palms of her hands and trying to think what she would 
best say and do for Ippolit’s sake. But when she 
might speak the torrent of her anger carried her away 
again. 

‘The hetman put no food aboard the last steamer for 
him! He has not acrumb of bread now! What good 
will medals do him when he is starving? Oh, he is 
dead! I know he is dead! 
him.”’ 

Children en masse when the wards of a ruling class 
are as bothersome as those of the family. They must 
be borne with, humored and chastised. The Governor 
was a good father, as fathers of his kind go. Now his 
wisest smile played on the old face. 

“Softly, child. Ippolit had his pony with him, 
didn’t he?” 


‘‘Yes, but the pony was Bikka.’’ She knew before- 


hand what the Governor was going to say and the 
folly of it. 

‘‘A Cossack could not be a Cossack if he did not find 
Would the Father give him a pony and a car- 


a way. 


GRISHA HERSELF WAS BENDING OVER HIM 


bine unless he knew how to use them? I have been 
long in Siberia, my child. Ippolit will not be the first 
Cossack who has dined off his pony. Pony meat is not 
bad. Bikka was fat, as I remember, and he will last 
Ippolit until the first steamer tp in the spring. Long 
before you came to Siberia, child, when I was on Gen- 
eral Kopsky’s staff, one of our garrisons on the Man- 
churian bank ate Chinese. They were quite healthy 
in the spring, too. Da, da, da.”’ 

The Governor nodded his head with his affirmatives. 
This was one of his favorite stories. It showed the 
hardihood of the Cossacks. He never thought of the 
Cossacks as human beings, but as devils whom the State 
might call in and lose at will. He looked at the pile of 
cigarette stumps beside the samovar and lighted the 
only one that had not been smoked. 

‘“‘Excellency,’’ said Grisha, ‘‘Ippolit is not like the 
others. He is so simple, sucha boy. He is not cun- 
ning; he can not lie; he can not contrive. I must con- 
trive for him. That is why I love him. I love him 
because he does stutter and blush, and because, when 
he came back from fighting the Chinese, there was not 
that something terrible in his eyes like the stories the 
others told.” 

“Hin-m-m,”’ said the Governor. 
me of a Cossack or of a baby?’ 

‘“‘Of the bravest Cossack of them all, Excellency. 
He would die before he would eat Bikka. It was Bikka 
that. carried him the seventy miles, the seventy miles 
from dark to dawn, Excellency. You" will find them 
both frozen stiff, I know you will.”’ 

“Sh-h! You did not know Ippolit when he was 
hungry.”’ 

“Oh, Excellency, your dog team has not been out 
once this winter. In five days they could go to Post 
Number 8 and back. Oh, Excellency, Excellency, 
won't you send them?’’ 

“TI may want to use them at any minute myself, 
child.’’ That was a favorite pose of his. But noth- 


“Are you telling 


The setman has killed. 
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ing could have stirred him out of Kharbarovsk till he 
should go in the comfort of the Governor’s cabin aboard 
the steamer. 

“You will do nothing, nothing, Excellency? You 
will not—’’ and she was going to say ‘‘punish the 4ef- 
man,’ but desisted, and a look of cunning took the 
place of that of supplication. 

“You had better clear away the samovar, child.’ 
And the Governor sank back into his chair. 

When she entered the kitchen, carrying the samovar, 
the Aetman, who had overheard all, was back on the 
bench from which he hadetold her the story. When 
he saw her face he began grinning and swinging his 


legs. She smiled at him. 

‘‘You are a clever man, 4efman. You always have 
your way.”’ 

This pleased him. It was a true Cossack tribute to 
a Cossack. 


‘‘lam good at waiting,’’ hesaid. ‘You area wise girl 
and will marry me.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I do not have to marry 
you. No, no, I have to marry 
nobody. I have my price.” 

‘‘Ak-h! So many men have 
found, you beautiful devil.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you.’’ She came a 
step nearer, still smiling. In 
that moment her cunning 
caught his cunning off its 
guard. 

“If his  Excellency’s dog 
team were away for a week, 
would he know about it?” 

The A4etman knocked the heeis 
of his boots together and rubbed 
his hands and leered at the door 
of the Governor's room. 

“If they were absent six days 
he wouldn’t know, but he calls 
for them every Sunday morn- 
ing and tells me to keep them 
in good condition, as he may 
need them.’’ 

“And this is Monday. It will 
be six days before he calls for 
them again.”’ 

‘‘Da, da, as sure as the clock 
goes round.”’ 

‘Clever man! You know ev- 
erything. You know that Ippo- 
lit would never eat Bikka. He 
would starve first.’’ 

** Da, da.”’ 

She was at his side now. As 
she threw back her head and 
shoulders she looked strong 
enough to have broken the lit- 
tle Aetman in two. But she 
was bent on displaying her 
charms, not her strength. 

‘‘Ippolit is a great fool, I 
know. He is not the man for 
me tomarry. You are the man 
for me to marry. You would 
take care of a woman.” 

He sprang to his feet and was 
going to kiss her, but she put 
out her hand and pushed him 
back to his seat. 

‘‘Not till I’ve made my bar- 
gain,’’ she said. ‘‘I want to 
see if you are as brave as Ippolit. I have heard that 
you are not. I have heard that you are not strong; 
that you can not ride far, that you are afraid of 


the cold and the ice hummocks, and you make 
your men carry you pick-a-back over the moun- 
tains. I want to save Ippolit because my love made 


a fool of him and made you send him to Post Num- 
ber 8. You know I don't care whether I marry you 
or not. You know I will never marry a weakling. 
If you will take the dogs and go with me, and if 
you are strong enough to reach Ippolit’s cabin, I will 
marry you.”’ 

‘‘Marry me first*and I will travel night and day."’ 

‘‘Marry you first and you would not go at all. I 
may marry you because I know that you are clever, 
you Cossack; but I am as clever as you. I will have 
Varenka come from the Colonel’s in my place. She 
will tell the Governor that I am sick. I will go with 
you, and if I see that you are not afraid of the cold 
and hummocks—if you reach Ippolit’s cabin—I will be 
yours. Come!’ 

She seized his hand in hers with a kind of abandon. 
She swung him to his feet, using all the ripe charm of 
her womanhood to play with his senses. 

‘Come, we are true Cossacks. We 
gether!’’ 

The Governor was still deep in his siesta when his 
sled, behind his team, disappeared over the bluff, leav- 
ing a scurry of snow in its path, 


will go to- 


Truly Ippolit was not dreaming. There was Bikka 
in the stall, and none other than Grisha herself was 
bending over him. 

‘“‘Ak-h! I will make you some warm wocup as soon 
as the fire is burning. Then I will go back to.the 
hetman. He isa good dog driver; I don’t want him 
to freeze. I left him tied to a tree a mile back, so he 
did not reach here, and I need not marry him. Some 
Cossacks are not as cunning as they think.” 
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NEW YORK AS IT IS 
EW YORK rises in the Tammany Hall District and 
flews in a northerly direction into the State Legis- 
lature at Albany. It is the wealthiest State in the 
Union, retiring its politicians at a comparatively early 
age, and supporting them abroad in regal splendor. 

In the northern part the bald-headed Adirondacks can 
be seen, having in course of time been shorn of trees 
by the unselfish patriotism of the lumberman. 

In the south, Brooklyn and Staten Island sleep side 
ly side in the same ocean bed, disturbed only at long 
iitervals by the glad hum of the Jersey mosquito as he 
rises briskly from the historic meadows of Hoboken. 

New York is afflicted with chauffeurs, trolley cars, 
and after-dinner speakers. Also by the real lady. 

Honeymoons are raised in large quantities at Niag- 
ara, wads at Saratoga, and family discords between 
Fourteenth Street and One Hundredth Street. 


WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT 

F the streets were paved with gold there would still 

be objections raised to the dust. 

Misery loves company, perhaps, but society at large 
does not reciprocate the affection. 

The pen-and-ink artist may be classed among those 
who draw the color line. 

When a man is a ‘‘good fellow’’ downtown his wife 
usually wears her straw hat all winter. 

An old woman sometimes evolves into a new woman. 

Brevity may be the soul of wit, but there is nothing 
humorous in a short answer. 

Lazy people like to imagine all the world’s a stage, 
so they may ride. 

The most brilliant jewel among gems is a sunny dis- 
position. 

Dowie certainly proved himself a divine heeler. 

A man’s own tongue betrays him as frequently as he 
is betrayed by the tongues of others. 

The self-made man is not always a well-made man. 

Divorce is not an evil when it separates manhood and 
liquor. 

When things go awry, rye is sometimes to blame. 

Smoking may be a pernicious habit, but fuming is 
worse. 
The political pot frequently emits unsavory odors. 
Frost is a good thing so long as it is impersonal. 
When contestants wade into the political pool they 
sually stir up a quantity of mud. 
An immaculate shirtfront frequently poses in lieu of 
a spotless reputation. 

A cocoanut is not always what it is cracked up 


to be. 

Some men who boast of holding the key to the situa- 
tion seem compelled to knock. 

Many a young woman with golden hair wouldn’t dare 
face the assayer’s test. 

Inches donot constitute the only measure of smallness. 

Vanity causes strong men to appear weak. 


GLORY 


ie was just befere the curtain rose. The great house 
was crowded. Asmall, nervous-looking man, witha 
propitiatory smile on his face, leaned forward from his 
seat in the centre aisle and whispered something toa 
tall woman who sat in front of him. There was a mo- 
mentary silence—like the lull before the storm. Then 
something happened. A human cyclone was let loose. 
People shrieked. Everything was in confusion. Ten 
minutes later, the ushers carried out the nervous-look- 
ing man, now hopelessly disfigured, and laid him ten- 
derly in the waiting ambulance. Then it was the 
manager, with a look of intense sympathy, leaned 
over the prostrate form, his curiosity no longer able 
to restrain itself. ‘‘Would you mind,” he asked, 
“telling me what you said to that woman?’ 
Even in his great pain the man 
shuddered as he feebly replied: 
‘“‘Alas! I asked her if she would 
kindly remove her hair.”’ 


WOMAN’S CROWNING 


MODERN BRIGHTNESS 
“CHE is very bright!’’ It was thus 

that they spoke of her who had 
been plucked from the kindergarten 
at the early age of four, and trans- 
planted into the primary; who had 
gone through all the grades, can- 
tered through college, and remained 


a monuinent to her parents’ fore- { 
sight. 
‘She is very bright.”’ 
Nobody in the outside world had 


seen her give her baby his first bath, 
or feed him on pseudo-scientific food. 
Nobody had seen the butcher’s or 
grocer's books, or the servants arrive 
and depart. Nobody had noticed her 
husband grow thinner for want of 
proper nourishment, or detected him 
as he made out his own laundry list, 
er paid a professional repairer to 


sneak into his room once a week and keep the but- 
tons on his trousers. Nobody had noticed the chil- 
dren running loose and wondering why their home 
was so different from that of the intensely stupid 
people across the way, who never had time to at- 
tend the latest lectures. 

But it wasa great comfort to them all to have it said of 
her in the end as in the beginning: ‘‘She is very bright!’’ 

















ADOLPHUS AND THE LION 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


ADOLPHUS was a thoughtful child 
Who acted as‘he should, 
Self-sacrificing, meek, and mild, 
And full of impulse good. 


One day when he was eating pie 
Beneath the forest tree 

A timid Lion passing by 
The gentle child did see. 


“Adolphus, I am hungeree 
And rather faint am I. 

Pray be so good as give to me 
A morsel of your pie.” 


“I’m very glad you told me so,” 
Adolphus said, well pleased. 
‘“’Twill be reward enough to know 

Your appetite’s appeased.” 


The Lion ate Adolphus’ pie 
With all politeness due, 

Then pausing with a grateful sigh 
He ate Adolphus too. 


Then rising with a thankful roar 
He sauntered down the plain— 

A stronger, better Lion for 
Adolphus’ deed humane. 


Herein there lies a moral sweet 
Which all who read may find: 

Be generous to those you meet — 
To animals be kind. 





His After-Dinner Cigar—The Envy of the Gang 
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WASHINGTON NOTES—OF THE FUTURE 


ENATOR SMOOT SMYTHE took his wives out for 
a drive yesterday. ‘The procession formed at the 
Treasury Building. All had an enjoyable time. 

Senator Hiram Harem has chartered the largest hos- 
pital in town to accommodate his children, just taken 
down with the measles. A syndicate of doctors has 
been engaged. 

It is rumored that Senator Abraham Scoot is engaged 
to three of our leading beauties. A triple marriage will 
take place in a month or so between Senator Scoot, 
party of the first part, and the aforementioned ladies, 
parties of the second, third, and fourth parts. 


IN A FEW YEARS 


ARTIAN: ‘Can this be the New York we've read 
so much about?”’ 
Young Martian: ‘‘I think it must be, mamma. 
all the people being killed by the cars.’’ 


See 


HAROLD AND HIS PA 


“AY, pa, I heard mama talking yesterday about the 
servant-girl problem. Is that like the problems 
we have at school?’ 

‘‘No, not exactly.’’ 

‘But what is the difference?”’ 

‘“The problems you have at school, Harold, can all be 
solved.’’ 

‘‘But mama said she thought she had solved this one.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes—but that was yesterday when the new cook 
came. ‘To-day, when the new cook packed up her duds 
and lit out to restore the balance of power at the Ser- 
vants’ Agency, your mama doesn’t feel that she is any 
nearer solving this problem than she ever was.”’ 

‘‘Oh, my, how funny! Tell me, pa, what is a balance 
of power?”’ 

“It’s very simple, my son, when applied to the ser- 
vant-girl problem. You see, when you have a cook, 
which sometimes happens, she has the power. You've 
noticed that, haven’t you?”’ 

‘“‘Why, yes, pa. I’ve noticed that you and ma speak 
low and act sort of meek and humble. But tell me, 
what does the cook do with the power when she 
has it?”’ 

“She turns it on, slowly at first, and then a little 
more, until the safety-gauge begins to get uneasy and 
lift up.”’ 

‘*But I don’t see where the balance comes in.”’ 

‘“That’s because, my boy, you have not yet experi- 
enced the joys and sorrows of married life. The bal- 
ance is what you had at the bank to begin with.”’ 

‘‘Then you don’t always have it?’’ 

“Oh, no. After you have bought a few dinner sets 
and paid some agents’ fees, to say nothing of car fare 
and wages, your balance begins to fade away.”’ 

‘‘And then do you feel happy?”’ 

‘‘Supremely so, Harold. You laugh and shout, and 
the glad tears of joy begin to fill your eyes.”’ 

‘‘But I can’t understand why you should be so happy.”’ 

‘Simply because, my dear boy, another cook at this 
moment begins to loom into sight.’’ 

‘‘Loom! Where have I heard that word before? Oh, 
I know. Why, pa, I thought only vessels loomed into 
sight.’”’ 

‘‘That’s only because you are young, and are not 
versed in metaphor.”’ 

‘‘What is metaphor?”’ 

‘*Metaphor is transplanting a thought so it blooms 
in another color, and can thus be seen better. Now you 
know, Harold, if domestic life were only a dry-land 
performance, it wouldn’t be proper to say that a new 
cook looms.”’ 

‘*Then, pa, what is domestic life?’’ 

‘It is in reality a dark and stormy sea, one on which 
it is perfectly proper for a new cook to loom.’’ 

“And while the new cook is loom- 
ing, pa, what are you and ma doing?” 

‘“‘Why, we are sitting on a raft, 
having been tossed for days without 
food.”’ 

‘‘Without food or drink you mean, 
don’t you, pi.2—that’s the way it reads 
in the story -books.”’ 
| ‘‘No, Harold—not this time. This 
1 is real life, you know, and one of the 

peculiar things about it is that with- 
out a cook there may be nothing to 
eat, but there’s usually something to 
drink.’’ 
“But are you so 
then, pa?’’ 
“Of course, Harold. Being without 
a cook always drives one to drink.”’ 
“But tell me, pa, about the cook 
— that looms. What does she do after 
that?’ 
“It depends, Harold. If she sees 
your signals of distress, and you have 
cash enough, she may throw you a 
J line and give you a tow.”’ 
‘“‘But does she ever tow you into a 
friendly harbor, pa?”’ 


much thirstier 
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Hide-and-Seek at Ostrichville 
Drawn by E. W. Kemble 


‘‘No, Harold, never. This isn’t what you are there 
for. You are there to toss and swear, and swear and 
toss, and be picked up and dropped by all the cooks 
that loom.’’ 

‘‘What an awful thing, pa. It makes me shudder to 
think of it. But tell me honestly, don’t you think the 
servant-girl problem will ever be solved?”’ 

“Certainly it will, Harold. When the millennium 
comes.”’ 

‘Millennium! Why, pa, what is a millennium?” 

‘‘A millennium, my dear unsophisticated little boy, is 
a place where you don’t have to wash your own dishes,”’ 


A CASE OF IDENTIFICATION 


‘“(\UT in the country near New Rochelle lives a shift- 

less sort of chap, whom we may call Jim John- 
son,’’ said Francis Wilson. ‘‘At frequent intervals he 
drives to town and drinks more than he should. Re- 
cently some fun-loving loungers unhitched his horse 
from the wagon, as the patient animal was drawing its 
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sleeping master home, and led it away, leaving the 
wagon standing by the roadside. After several hours 
Jim awoke and looked about him in amazement. He 
gazed at the empty thills and the wagon, and shook his 
head doubtfully. . Finally he soliloquized: : 

‘“*If I’m Jim Johnson, I’ve lost a horse, and if I’m 
not Jim Johnson, I’ve found a wagon.’ ”’ 


HIS DAUGHTER’S LOVE 


‘* LTE must be mine!’ The proud patrician American 
girl expressed in her determined attitude all the 
pent-up ambition that had so long animated her. 

‘‘At any cost,’’ she murmured, ‘‘he must be mine"’’ 

On the other hand, the Duke never for one moment 
lost his self-possession. He knew his own worth. In 
American terms, he was ‘‘6n to’’ his own value. 

‘‘As for the price,’’ he muttered, ‘tit must not only 
be a willingness on your part to let me do as I please, 
but it must be also every penny your father possesses.”’ 

She involuntarily paled. 

‘*But,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘poor papa has to live. Would 


A FABLE 
By McLANDBURGH WILSON 


THERE was a very learned man 
Who had a foolish wish; 
He set a mouse-trap on a bank 
In hopes of catching fish. 


He then went home and all day long 
He sat around the house; 

With rod and reel and wriggling worm, 
He tried to catch a mouse. 


The moral of his enterprise 
_The whole of life will match: 
You always should adapt your bait 
To what you want to catch. 





The Medicine Man at Gooseville 
Drawn by E. W. Kembi 


you have him come running to you in the future for 
the price of a night’s lodging?”’ 

‘*Even so,’’ replied the Duke coldly. ‘‘And you 
must decide at once. Otherwise I take the first train 
for Pittsburg.”’ 

Only for a moment did she falter. 
her hand. 

‘*Go!"’ she said. 
considered.”’ 

The Duke sneered. 

‘‘As if,’’ he replied tartly, ‘‘he would suffer. 
way, what difference would this make to him?" 

‘‘This,”’ she replied firmly: ‘‘It would necessitate 
his having to live with mother.’’ 


Then she raised 


“It can never be. Papa must be 


Any- 


THE DIFFERENCE 


‘‘T SEE they have made a new rule on the New York 
street cars.”’ 
‘‘What’s that?” 

‘‘They go by you on the near instead of the far side.”’ 





THE TWO-MIN@®TE TROTTER 


T THE CLOSE of the racing season of 1902, 
A during which the world’s trotting champion 
did not succeed in lowering his record of 
2.024%, a number of practical horsemen ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that the trotter which 
should negotiate a mile in two minutes did not—and 
probably never would—exist; yet within a year the 
trick was neatly turned by a five-year-old mare which 
came unheralded out of the West to lower the world’s 
record and carry off Cresceus’s crown. 

When Mr. C. K. G. Billings last spring paid (against 
the advice of his manager) $12,500 for Lou Dillon, the 
initiated sat up; for while it is well known that this 
excellent amateur reinsman never races his horses for 

urses, it is equally well known that he does not court 
the dust of defeat at matinee events or on the speed- 
way, and the fact that he regarded the Western mare 
as good enough to add toa stable which already con- 
tained at least a dozen trotters with records of 2.10 or 
better was evidence that he rated her as a_ speed 
proposition worth considering. And so she proved. 
The gallant chestnut has accomplished whatever her 
owner has asked of her—smashing the world’s trot- 
ting record; the world’s record to high-wheel sulky ; 
the world’s record to wagon; lowering the world’s 
record to sulky and to wagon a second time, and, 
finally, as a fitting climax toa series of brilliant per- 
formances, stepping a quarter on the New York Speed- 
way in 253/ seconds—the most marvelous flight of speed 
ever exhibited by a light-harness horse. 

On August 24 of 1903, that which the scoffer had 
previously pronounced a Utopian dream, a chimera of 
the horseman’s brain, was realized—in the appearance 
of the two-minute trotter, when Lou Dillon, ‘‘the 
swiftest lass that ever trod the track,’’ going against 
her own record of 2.0234, covered the course at Read- 
ville in two minutes flat. The pure-gaited chestnut, 
paced by two runners and driven by Millard Sanders, 
the man who ‘‘made’”’ her, moved over the track so 
smoothly, so unrestrainedly, so easily, that the specta- 
tors scarcely realized that she was trotting in record- 
breaking time. Yet when the little Western mare, 
which had never started in a race prior to the pre- 
vious May, and which twenty months earlier had 
never looked through a bridle, passed under the 
wire, Cresceus’s record had been cut 2% seconds 
and Lou Dillon was queen of the track in both 
hemispheres. 

Straightway there arose from the old-timers a cry of 
‘adventitious aids,’’ ‘‘modern appliances,’’ and ‘‘me- 
chanical equipment.’’ They harked back to Maud S. 
and her high-wheel, steel-tired sulky, rating Lou Dil- 
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Cresceus, 1.5934 


lon’s two-minute clip with the aid of rubber tires and a 
wind shield no faster than that exhibited by Bonner’s 
great mare in 188s. 

Accordingly, Lou Dillon was sent after the record of 
Maud S. (2.083 to high-wheel sulky). Hitched to a 
sulky built to order ‘‘like the one made for Maud S.”’ 
by Charles Caffrey, manufacturer of the one used by 
the Bonner mare in her record mile, the trotting 

ueen stepped a mile on the Cleveland track in 2.05 

at, which, if necessary, could have been cut at least 
a second. Protest against official recognition of this 
performance was promptly made by the Messrs Bon- 
ner (sons of the late owner of the erstwhile champion) 
upon the ground that the sulky used by Lou Dillon 
was fitted with ball bearings, and that the latter fol- 
lowed a pacemaker, while Maud S. accompanied one 
at her side. An arbitration board composed of repre- 
sentatives of the American Trotting Register Assvcia- 
tion, the National Trotting Association, and the Ameri 
can Trotting Association, after hearing evidence and 
argument in the case, made this remarkable finding 


‘‘We find that the performance of Lou Dillon at 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 12, 1903, in 2.05 to a high- 
wheel, ball-bearing sulky, with a pacemaker, with a 
dirt shield in front, was not a record, because the 
mare had previously performed in faster time, which 
performance was her record and precludes a slow per- 
formance being a record. 

‘‘We also find that the performance of Maud S. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1885, was to a high-wheeled, plain 
axle, according to rule; that the time, 2.0834, was not 
only her best time, but the best time ever made up to 
that date, and was a record.”’ 

This illogical and irrelevant decision, which evaded 
the point at issue and in no way settled the question, 
proved distinctly unpopular with press and public alike. 
The discrediting of Lou Dillon’s great mile (in despite 
of the testimony of the manufacturer of both sulkies 
that the Maud S. sulky was fitted with roller bearings, 
and that the two vehicles were as nearly as_ possible 
alike, except that that drawn by Lou Dillon was some- 
what heavier) elicited a storm of protest from horse- 
men and lovers of the sport all over the country, who 
were practically unanimous ign according to the game 
little mare the credit to which, a trivial technicality 
aside, she was officially entitled. 

At the Association Track at Lexington, on October 
10, this speed marvel, in the teeth of a strong wind, 
succeeded in reducing the world’s wagon record, held 
prior to that date by herself. Five minutes earlier 
her strongest rival, E. E. Smathers’s great bay geld- 
ing, Major Delmar, had cut her wagon record of 2.04% 
to 2.03%. But his triumph was brief. The Western 
mare, driven by her owner, Mr. Billings, stepped out 
upon the track, settled to her work, as if realizing that 
her supremacy was at stake, and circled the oval hand- 
ily in 2.013%. 

The trotting season of 1903 witnessed the smash- 
ing of more records than any previcus year in the his- 
tory of the track. Scarcely had Lou Dillon electrified 
the racing world with her phenomenal performance at 
Readville, when Major Delmar equaled the feat, trot- 
ting a mile in ‘‘even time’ at Empire City Park. For 
some years past a spirit of friendly rivalry has existed 
between those expert’ reinsmen, Mr. E. E. Smathers 
(who the day previous to this feat had purchased Major 
Delmar at $40,000, the highest price ever paid for a 
trotting gelding) and Mr. Billings, Lou Dillon’s 
owner. Each of these distinguished amateurs iiad 
long cherished the ambition to possess the champion 
trotter, and each had spent money without stint to at- 
tain this end. Major Delmar, barred as he is by reason 
of his low record from all class races, was purchased, 














Major Delmar, 1.5934 














Lou Dillon, 1.58'4 
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OLIVER 


Typewriter 





The Standard Visible Writer. 


The Oliver record has 
never been equaled. 
Ask for Catalogue. 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Principal Foreign Office, 75 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 
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A Good Memory Saves Time and Money 


Pelman’s System of Memory Training 


converts a treacherous memory into a reliable one. 
Gives mind control and mental poise. An easy, sim- 
ple and scientific method of training. Original and of 
absorbing interest. Requires but a few minutes each 
day, and richly repays the time invested. No matter 
what your life work, the Pelman System will make 
you more successful. Mr. Pelman’s pupils range in 
age from 18 to 8 years. Taught in six languages. 
FREE — Mr. Pelman’s book entitled — ‘‘Memory Training: Its 
Laws and Their Application to Practical Life.” This book is sent 
absolutely free, postpaid upon request. Write at once. 


THE PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING 
1636 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury Street, W. C.; PARIS, Avenue de 
Neuilly, 109; MUNICH, Mozartstr 9; MELBOURNE, 








G. P. O. Box 402; DURBAN, Natal, Lynn Building. 
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Elgin Watches. 





Zhe Curtain Rises 


On the World 
Ay the time of the 


L’LGIN warcn 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 

‘“‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an 

illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 
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A New China Book 


An attractive and out-of-the-ordinary contri- 
bution to “house beautiful’ literature. It is 
rinted in several colors and lavishly illustrated 
rom photographs showing artistic dining rooms, 
effective arrangements of china, correctly laid 
tables, trays, etc. The Princess Dinner Set and 
other dainty pieces are also included in the illus- 
trations. A copy of the “China Book’’ will be 
sent free on request to The Taylor, Smith and 
Taylor Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. Address Dept. H. 














EAF ? 


Well,Listen! 


The deaf are immediately able to 
hear ordinary conversation by the 
Magnetic Otophone Sound Waves, 
which penetrate the deafest ear. A 
wonderful scientific invention, which re- 
stores hearing and banishes head noises. Guaran- 
teed Invisible, Effective, Comfortable, and Harmless. 
Not an ear drum or trumpet. Compare it with other 
devices, and be guided by your intelligence. Deaf- 
ness is no longer a hopeless condition. Book FREE. 


OTOPHONE Co. 
1602 Arch St., Dept. C, Philadelphia, Pa. j 

















$1,000,000 For Your Health ? 

A million dollars is a vast sum of 
money, and yet there are rich men in this 
country to-day who would willingly part 
with that amount if it were possible for 
them to gain the complete enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures, to be found only in 
perfect health. Have you been careless 
of this priceless possession? Have you 
allowed the advance guard of 
disease to creep into the strong- 
hold of your vitality ? 


stExtre 


The “BEST” Tonic, rallies the 
disordered forces of your sys- 
tem, giving them new strength, 
courage and power to resist 
illness. It is the life of the 
barley-grain blended with the 
juice of the hop blossom; nutritive and 
restorative in its effect. An ideal liquid 
food, it creates new blood, replaces the 
wasted tissues and calms the excited 
nerves. At all druggists. 
Write for booklet. Pabst Malt Extract Dept., Milwaukee. 
























At last we can give it to you: 
looking for—A thoroughly reliable Electric Lamp 


required. Extra battery onl 


e 25 cen 
Electric Utility Mfg. Co., 114 & 116 E: 


Just what you have been 


that fits in the vest pocket 


|F you wish to find a house number at night; if you wish to find an 

article you have dropped; if you wish to avoid dangerous places 
in dark streets, just ‘‘press the button” and you have an instant, 
brilliant light. Will give eight thousand flashes, or burn three 
months with right usage. Price only One Dollar!! Inexpensive to 
buy and to operate ! ! 
fitters who go in dark places where any other form of light is 
dangerous. 


Invaluable to physicians, or miners and gas 


Batteries and bulbs easily detached and renewed when 
ts. Address Department N. 
ast 23d St., New York City 





F guectRIC & WATER Moto 
} ELECTRIC FOR CEILING & DESK, 


- 
~ DIRECT CURRENT. WATER 
et FOR DESK & WALL 


HOSE ATTACHMENT. AGTS WANTED. 
Sold Direct at wholesale where 


2 have ort ts. 5 
Wena Ine O9STtS- 5 AY TON. 0, 


as.” 
_ BATES FAN COs om SE up 


Le PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
b. sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Frll 2-ounce bottle, 5c.; 
also half-pints, pints and quarts. 


* Gloucester, 
Russia Cement Co. t22°%5<";, 
Le PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


es Le PAGE'S GLU STRONGEST IN 


THE WORLD 
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REGULAR YOU ASAI 
PAIRFOR ONLY 


PRICE =m PA 
STRONG, DURABLE, EASY RIDING, SELF-HEALING 
NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES 
Result of 15 yrs. experience. Fully covered by patents. Beware of imitations. 
'o danger from thorns, cactus, pins, glass, tacks or nails. Serious punctures 
like intentional knife cuts can be readily vulcanized. Guaranteed not to become 
porous. NOTE the thick tread and puncture proof sections—will outlast any 
other make. Soft, elastic and easy riding. We will ship C.0.D. on approval with- 
outa cent deposit. If you order direct from this advertisement,sending cash, 
we will prepay express charges. Pump free with each pair. 

Send for CATALOG “T,” showing all makes and kind of tires, bicycle sundries, 
cvaster brakes, built-up-wheels, etc., at half usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-53, Chicago, III. 
Collier’s Weekly Binder, $1.25 postpaid 


TOINTRODUCE $ 
WEWILL SELL 
5 SAMPLE 
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Rhythmic, 2.06%, 


The blind horse which was the largest money 
winner on the Grand Circuit in 1902 


not as a business proposition, but as a 
plaything for an owner in a position to 
gratify his penchant for equine speed, and 
with an eye to the Memphis Gold Cup (won 
last season by Mr. Smathers’s Lord Derby) 
—a trophy standing next in importance to 
the Boston Challenge Cup; and Mr. Smathers, 
after driving Major Delmar for the first 
time at Lexington—where he reduced the 
wagon record to 2.03!4—is said to have re- 
marked casually, as he got out of his speed 
wagon at the end of the exhibition mile, 
that his new purchase “drove like ‘a very 
good horse.” Major Delmar was with one 
exception (the blind horse Rhythmic) the 
largest money-winner on the Grand Circuit 
last year, having earned something like 
¢20,000o—the product of seven victories, one 
second, and two thirds. 

The first two-minute class in the history 
of the track was trotted at Memphis on 
October 20, 1903, when Lou Dillon met 
Major Delmar in a race at a mile for the 
Memphis Gold Cup. No event in the an- 
nals of the trotting horse was ever fraught 
with greater interest for the racing public; 
both horses had previously negotiated a 
mile in 2.00 flat (the world’s best record 
till the day preceding the race, when it was 
lowered by Cresceus to 1.5934); and both 
horses were to be driven by their owners, 
amateurs of more than national repute. 
Horsemen generally conceded to Lou Dil- 
lon the greater amount of true speed, but 
the mare was sensitive and excitable, and a 
novice at the racing game; while the other 
contestant, a seasoned campaigner, had, in 
the language of his owner, “been to the 
races.” Yet such authorities as Geers, 
Doble, and Salisbury are said to have liked 
the chestiuc mare. While there was no 
open booking on the event, and while Mr. 
Billings never stakes one cent on his horses, 
and Mr. Smathers, who makes no secret of 











Mr. C. K. G. Billings, owner of Lou Dillon 


his fondness for a wager, smilingly rated 
his bets at “a box of cigars and a basket 
of champagne,” it is understood that the 
great match race was one of the largest bet- 
ting propositions ever trotted. But unfor- 
tunately what had been anticipated as the 
event of the age proved “a lame and im- 
potent conclusion’’-—Lou Dillon taking the 


race in two straight heats, winning the sec- | 


ond, eased up, by eight lengths—time 2.0434. 

The day previous to this event Cresceus, 
the ex-champion, who had been generally 
regarded as having reached the limit of his 
capacity when he snatched the laurels from 


The Abbot and set a new world’s record of | 


2.0214, regained the coveted crown by step- 
ping a mile in 1.5934 at the Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Track. (This performance was subse- 


quently referred to the Advisory Board, 
provided to adjudicate disputed records, 
which, failing to give its official ruling 


either for or against the record, thereby 
established it as authentic.) Cresceus is 
a game and gallant horse, the holder of 
many records, and a fine type of the rugged, 
enduring racer; but he had been rather 
relegated to the ranks of the “has beens,” 
and his triumph was a complete surprise to 
the racing world. His victory, however, 
proved a short-lived one. The deposed 
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is about the best investment the owner of a roof can 


make. Will add at least ten years to the life of a 
new or an old and leaky shingle, tin or felt roof, 
Makes rusty tin water-tight and arrests rusting. It 
is used as a liquid cement on big leaks and stops 
them absolutely. 


@ Composed of pure Utah Asphalt, prepared Lin- 
pe geome Pine Creosote (wood preservative) it 
prevents decay in new shingles and arrests it in old 
ones when used as a shingle dip or paint. Imparts 
no taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


@ Will not soften in summer or crack in coldest 
weather. A boy can apply it. It is not possible to 
make a more durable liquid coating. Nothing elsz 
so good in salt water atmosphere—200 per cent more 
durable than pure oil paint. One-half the price. A 
perfect coating for iron fences, etc. 


@ Made in Black, Dark Green and Rich Maroon. 
On a trial order we will send, express prepaid to your 
door, one gallon for $1.00. Sufficient for cementing 
100 square feet, or painting 200 square feet. One 
gallon shingle dip covers 400 square feet shingles 
both sides. The express charges frequently cost us 
more than $1.00. 


@ Five gallons or more, 75 cents per gallon, freight 
paid east of Denver. Guaranteed to be satisfactory 
or returnable at our expense. Please write for inter- 
esting booklet, ‘* History of Asphalt,’? together 
with liquid samples free. 

ELLIOTT VARNISH CO., 
CHICAGO, 149-151 Fulton St. NEW YORK, 269 Pearl St. 
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TAKE 

NO SUBSTITUTE 

A Dated Guaranty 

Tag on each Tire 
Protects you 







3 PAIR 
against Old Stock Express Paid 
A I LIGATO) PUNCTUREPROOF - SELF - 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 
The Orrernat and only Puncture-proof and Self-healing Tire inade. 
Nails, tacks, and glass will not let the air out. Positively will not be- 
come porous. Strong, durable, resilient. Greatest thickness where 
needed (see G in illus.) Examine—‘‘feel of it.”? Sent C.O.D. any- 
where, subject to examination—no deposit asked ; but we pay express 
only when cash accompanies order. State diameter of rim and size 
tire wanted. CataLoc Freg. COMPANY, Sole 
Manufacturers, State and Lake Streets, CHICAGO. 

















WITH OUR NEW 


Bruxelle Art Rugs 


Can be used on both sides, al] colors 
and sizes, in beautiful patterns. 


Sanitary, Artistic, Economical 
Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher-priced carpets. Expressage pre- 
paid. New and enlarged catalogue, 
showing rugs in actual colors, free. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

SANITARY MFG. CO., Ine. 
121 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. ] 











Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 


STUDY 
LAW “Somecutih 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines the- 
ory and practice. Text books used are same as 
used in leading resident schools. Teaches law 
at your home. Three Courses—Regular College 
Course, Post Graduate, and Business Law Courses, 
Approved by the bench and bar. Full particulars 
free. CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, Reaper Block, Chicago 


MAKE MONEY 
: With Pen and Pencil 
STORY-WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 


Taught by mail. M88. and Illustrations 
sold on commission to exclusive publishers 
and syndicated. Send for either free booklet 
“ Writing for Profit” or “Commercial Illus- 
trating.” NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N 

54 The Baldwin Indianapolis 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest and Profits possible in legiti- 























mate Mining, Oil, Timber and Smelter Investments and Dividend- 
paying Industrial Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 


PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, 
jewelry, novelties, Agents wanted. 
CORONA I/IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, Mass. 




















0’Sullivan Rubber Heels are now described 
as the missing link between wings and 
shoes. Their buoyancy is due to the elas- 
ticity of new rubber. 35 cents and small 
sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 














TREES best by Test—78 Years 


LARGEsT Nurvery. 


Fruit Book free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weetiy 

STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
I 














Suit Made $ 
to Measure 
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Fine All-Wool 
Suit Tailor-Made 
i Cashmere or 
Case Worsted Suit 
Your Choice of i 
F ree colorings and wuevis, nad 


all the newest patterns just 
from the woolen mills. We 
direct special attention 
to the fabrics. The 
cloth is specially 
woven from new, 
high grade wool; 
it is close woven 
and the wool is full 
of “life,’’ so that 
the cloth is elastic 
and the garments 
will hold their 
shape. Before 
cutting into the 
cloth for each 
suit, the suit pat- 
tern is thorough- 
ly shrunken. Our 
cutters are first- 
class workmen, 
who incorporate 
into the suit the 
latest style, and 
take into account 
the various litile 
differences in build 
each man possesses, 
The suit is lined 
throughout with “‘Bul- 
lis’ serge and the sleeve 
linings are of the cele- 
brated ‘‘Fowler”’ silesia. 
All trimmings are the 
very best, and button- 
holes are hand finished. 
The pants pockets are 
made of strong drilling, 
and all the findings are 
such as only can be se- 
cured in the high grade 
merchant-tailor article. 
Our measure and order 
blank will enable you to 
take your own measure- 
ment accurately, and a 
perfect fit is guaran- 
teed. Weare manu- 
facturers, importers 
and custom tailors, 
and guarantee our $12.00 suits to 
be equal in wear to the best suits 
you can obtain from your local 
dealer for Twenty Dollars, while 
in style and fit our garments are incomparably supe- 
rior to any but the product of high-priced city tailors. 


FREE Suit Case 


In order to establish customers, throughout the 
United States, we are giving on the first order re- 
ceived from any one person, a handsome suit case, 
which we use to ship the suit. The suit case that 
goes with each suit is most presentable and would 
cost in your local store from $3 to $5. 

A trial is all we ask. You run no risk in ordering 
from us, as we guarantee absolutely a perfect fit. We 
do not ask you to pay for the goods before seeing 
them. We send them by express C. O. D., with the 
privilege of examination at Express Office, and if the 
suit is not satisfactory in fabric, finish or fit, you 
need not accept it; it will be returned to us at our 
expense. The suit shown in the picture is our No. 
251, and is a sensible, becoming suit to most gentle- 
men. The price is $12.00. It is entirely new, out of 
the ordinary and very stylish. Samples of cloth that 
make up nicely in this style are shown in our new 
catalogue, which contains styles and samples varying 
in price from $12.00 to $20.00. Our catalogue and 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH FREE 


will be sent you the very day your request for same reaches us. 
Remember, we have no agents, no branch stores, and no connec- 
tion with any other clothing concern. Our business has been 
established 40 years. Write to-day for samples. Address 


Meyer Livingston Sons, Dept. 48, South Bend, Ind. 











Reference: Citizens National Bank, South Bend, Ind. 


OOK-KEEPING 


Complete business course, singie and double 
entry Book-keeping, Business Practice, Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Commercial law, Letter Writ- 
ing, Penmanship, etc. 

TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Graduates receive degrees of B. Acct. and M. 
Acct. and are assisted to positions. Fees cash 
crinstalments. Write for announcement. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE (Inc.), 33-71 Second National 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 

















Agents Earn 
$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 
bl lodges, societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 
steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 
Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40, Bar St., CANTON, 0. 


Fresh Laid Eggs 


WE HAVE A PLAN by which hy) are supplying 
te) 


fastidious fami- 
lies with fresh laid eggs delivered at the door at little 
more than the cost of stale, cold storage eggs. You 
don’t know how delicious eggs can be until you 
have used “Clover Brand Eggs” fresh from healthy, 
grain fed fowls. Booklet and Plan FREE. 

CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 21 Clover 8t., IONIA, MICH. 
Latest Scientific Wonder. Here is an Ke RAY 
article, boys, that will please you. 

With it the clothes and flesh turn transparent and 
the bones can be plainly seen. Just think of the fun 


you can have with it! Sample in strong box, with catalogue and agents’ 
prices. Ten Cents, by mail. J. H. PIKE, Dept. 14, Stamford, Conn. 


’ 
IT DOESN’T WARP 
or twist—Sure Hatch Incubator. Mel- 
low, regular heat from copper tank, No 
disappointment. Free Catalogue  B-17.; 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, 
Neb., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
the Cnamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 
































THE DOBSON 











The handsomest souvenir of the 


World’s Fair Greatest Exposition, in World's 


Fair colors (silk) postpaid, 25c. 
“Meteor” Address W. F. METEOR CO. 
peer tact 


354-C Century Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Lord Derby 


queen, down at the Memphis Track, re- 
mained to be reckoned with. Within a week 
her Majesty was heard from; Cresceus was 
again dethroned, and the great daughter of 
Sidney Dillon was once more the champion 
trotter of the world. At the Memphis Track, 
on October 24, Lou Dillon trotted without 
the wind shield, and under adverse condi- 
tions, a mile in 1.5814—an achievement alto- 
gether unparalleled in the history of the 
track. Within the space of a fortnight the 


Western wonder captured the Memphis Cup, | 


reduced Cresceus’s record, and trotted a mile 
to wagon ir two minutes flat, setting a new 
world’s mark—a series of performances cal- 
culated to justify her trainer’s confidence 
in her quality. 

The fastest mile trotted in a purse race 
during 1903 by a mare was 2.0514, by 
Fereno; the fastest by a gelding in 2.0614, 
by Prince of Orange, and the fastest by a 
stallion in 2.0634, by Rhythmic. All of these 
fast trotters carry the blood of the great 
Wilkes—each being by a different son of 
Baron Wilkes. 

A mile somewhere around the two-minute 
mark was confidently predicted last season 
for another Wilkes horse, John A. McKer- 
ron, 2.04%, which (owned and driven by 
that prince of amateur reinsmen, Mr. Harry 
K. Devereux of Cleveland) secured to the 
Cleveland Driving Club the $5,000 Boston 
Challenge Cup by winning it three succes- 
sive seasons. This great son of Nutwood 
Wilkes has scarcely a superior as a type of 
the American trotter. He possesses quality, 
speed, and courage, and, with the exception 
of -Lou Dillon, is probably unequaled for 
absolute purity of gait by any horse ever 
raced. His gameness was subjected to a 
triumphant test the past season, when, la- 
boring under the disadvantage of extreme 
soreness, resultant from a splint, he trotted 
his record mile at Syracuse. His necessary 
retirement before the meeting at the light- 
ning-fast Memphis Track, where he would 
doubtless have further lowered his mark, is 
to be regretted. 
during the ensuing year. 

Unquestionably, matinee racing, essen- 
tially the sport of the American gentleman, 
has done much to foster interest in the 





Mr. E. E. Smathers, owner of Major Delmar 


performance of the light-harness horse. 
The construction of speedways in all our 
larger cities has popularized amateur driv- 
ing with the wealthy classes, enhanced the 
value of a good trotter, and given a better 
tone to harness racing. The owner of a 
fleet trotter or pacer can now enjoy both 
the pleasure of driving him on the speed- 
way and of personally piloting him to vic- 
tory over a company of his peers in a mat- 
inee event—conditions largely attributable 
to the efforts and influence of such distin- 
guished amateurs as Mr. Devereux, Mr. Bil- 
lings, and Mr. Smathers, who, actuated by 
the true sporting spirit, have lent themselves 
and their resources to promoting the popu- 
larity of matinee racing throughout the 
States. 

Twenty-five years ago Professor William 
H. Brewer of Yale University made the 
prediction (based upon a chart tracing the 
relative speed of the famous trotting horses 
of the age) that the two-minute trotter would 
appear in the first decade of the twentieth 
century. A recent magazine writer has dem 
onstrated scientifically that the ultimate speed 
limit of the trotter is 6314 
mile; but arguing mathematically from the 





John B.Rogers & Company 


SIGNIFYING QUALITY, and 


The keen pleasure that a satisfied smoker feels 
when in looks, aroma and taste he has the | 
exactly right cigar, is 
furnished by John B. 
Rogers & Company to 
i thousands of smokers. 
i] The qualities of Hava- 
na tobaccos used and 
the employment only 
ig 6of skilled hand work- 





OUR GUARANTEE—Every cigar we ship 
is guaranteed to please you, and if from 
any cause it does not do so, we will ex- 
change cigars with, you or refund your 
full purchase price.’ Transportation each 
way at our expense and no charge for any 
number of cigars smoked in testing. 














Much is expected of him | 





I 


’s Cigars | 


THE ROGERS METHOD 


| SIGNIFYING THE MODERN WAY OF DOING BUSINESS 


men assures every satisfying feature of merit. 
The volume of business, of course, endorses 


the quality, and the 
fact that these thou- 
sands of customers buy 
their cigars only of 
John B. Rogers & 
Company shows how 
well they are pleased. 


No smoker will sacrifice the pleasure and comfort of a cigar that suits him even to accomplish a saving, 
but by the method first introduced by John B. Rogers & Company, The Pioneers, who first recognized how 


unnecessary it was for a consumer of good cigars to pay the inbetween profits and expenses, you are able to 


secure a Cigar that exactly fits your taste and brings to you perfect satisfaction and 


of ordinary retail prices. 


| cent smoker, why not, at the same expense, smoke 10 cent cigars? If you smok 


why not get twice the value and 


A Few Suggestions from an Unlimited Variety 





comfort, and still 


Save 50 Per Cent. 


Read our guarantee, then make your selection of what you wish, and we will fur- 
nish you a better cigar than you are used to smoking and still make this saving for you. 
this cigar, test it in the quiet of your own home, knowing that your remittance to us is only on deposit 
until you are thoroughly satisfied. We suggest that you smoke it side by side with any cigar costing at retail 
twice our price, and if you are not suited as well or better, our guarantee may be applied. 


Having received 


If you area 5 
e 10 cent or better cigars, 


SAVE HALF YOUR SMOKING EXPENSE ? 


| Boxesof12 25 50 Or for 75 cents we will gladly send you an assortment 
| La Persevero, 4 in. Camelias, $7.20 $1.90 $3.75 of 12 cigars, each separately wrapped and described, 
|| Pi i 44 in. Conchas 00 1.75 3.50 showing four varietics of 10 cent and two for a quarter 
deere, i% _ — fo Sp Phe values; or for 50 cents an equal showing of High-Grade 
| Mozart, 4 in. Caprichas, .70 1.25 2.50 5 cent and 10 cent values. Send for our catalogue, 
il Fedora, 4% in. Londres, ‘60 2.00 | “Rolled Reveries,”” which explains everything. 





“T have enjoyed the Perfecto and have been surprised at the price. I am eager for 





JOHN B. ROGERS & 


ssteepeae “ 8 - 


} ALL, TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID 
We have but one factory, which is a model of sanitary arrangement, cleanliness and system. 
WestmMore.anp Santtarivm, Hor Sprines, ARK. 


the box to come 


and get again the best smoke I have ever had for the money.”"’—Dr. Jutian C. Brown, Supt. 
Delay is expensive. Make out your order to-day, sending same to 


COMPANY, “The Pioneers,” 142 Jarvis St., Binghamton, 


N.Y. 








($200 CASH FOR 


LITTLE RHYMES 


Can You Write Us One? 
This verse won a $50 prize in our previous contest : 


“Her smile is of pearl and of coral, 
Her kiss has a nectarine taste, 
Her breath ts the breath of the laurel— 
She uses Hy-Jen Tooth Paste.” 

We pay liberally for catchy advertising jingles about 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste and we want everyone to com- 
pete in our $200 contest. Some of the rhymes which 
occur to you may be just what we want. It costs you 
but a few minutes time and a stamp to send them in 
and bright ideas win from $2 to $50. We don’t care 
for literary excellence or poetical polish—we want 
little jingles that will stick in the public’s memory. 
For the best advertisement in rhyme containing not 
more than eight lines, submitted before July 20th, we 
will give $50 in cash; for the second $25; $10 for the 
third; $5 each for the next three and $2 each for 
the next fifty. Robert John Company (Advertising § | 
Agents) will act as judges of the contest. We also 
reserve the right to purchase from those which do not 
win a prize, but which we consider suitable for adver- 
tising, a sufficient'‘number to make up our calendar of 365 adver- § | 
tising rhymes, with which we shall burn the name Hy-Jen Tooth 
Paste into the minds of the people. We want to make every one | 
acquainted with the real qualities of Hy-Jen Tooth Paste, which 
is endorsed by dentists everywhere as the best and safest, the 
daintiest and most agreeable dentifrice made. Get a 25c. tube at 





your druggist’s and try it thoroughly—it has so many refreshing | 
ualities you will be surprised how easy it is to think of simplelittie | DAILY FA 
thyans about it and it’s the simple ones that make a hit in adver- ' 


tising. The catchiest one wins $50 in this 
contest. To show that you have used it each 
competitor must send in the front of the 
green box Hy-Jen Tooth Paste comes in, 
along with their rhyme—that’s all that is 
required. You may send as many different 
rhymes as you like providing you send one 


HY-JEN 
TOOTH 


its northern and south 
at its numerous gatew 








o., 35 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, . bs 
A. H. HANSON, Gen’! 


we will send you a 
\iy-Jen Chemical 


pt., 
ny 








Elegantly equipped and 
Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH 


box-front for each separate rhyme. If your PASTE 
druggist doesn’t have Hy-Jen Tooth Paste = =———“<i—iCS ltl le 
ask him to get it of his jobber or send us his name and 25c and 

yackage postpaid. Address Adv. De connecting lines. 


ST TRAINS 
with Dining, Buffet- 


ern terminals, connecting 
ays with trains from the 


Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 

















seconds to the | 


EASIER TO ROW ABSO y LUTELY SAFE 





Steel 

, lentes Made of steel 

a chamber each 

| : Require no cat 
| Write to-day for summer resorts, parks. Guarante 
free catalogue No other boat so desirable for fort The modern row-boat fe 


$29.00 ladies and children. 


| 15 foot boat, crated, 


or pleasure, safety 


W.H. MULLINS, 407 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Mullins Unsinkable 


Pleasure Boats 

Practically indestructible. Air 
end. Cannot sink, Cannot leak 
ilking. Ideal boat for family use, 
ped. Will seat five persons in com- 
and durability. 
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Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, Children’s Play 


Houses, Photograph Galleries, 





Hunters’ Cabins, 


PORTABLE 
M & HOUSES 


Made by automatic machinery where 
the wood grows. Better built and better 
looking than you can have constructed at 
home and at much less cost. Wind and 
water tight. Artistic in di Con- 
structed on the Unit System. (Panels in- 
terchangeable.) Houses shipped complete 
in every detail. Can be erected and ready 
for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after 
arrival at destination, according to size of 

ouse. 
No nails No carpenters 
No strikes No worry 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what 
you want and we will give you a delivered 
price on it at once. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 


Etc. 630 Broadway Saginaw, Mich. 





Tartarlithine 


cures because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary 
substances for dissolving 
and removing the poison 
of rheumatism; thus driv- 
ing out the disease. It does 
not disturb the stomach. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 


One day it’s Summer 

—next day it’s Winter. 

Just the weather to 

breed a cold unless 
you wear 


It acts like an automatic regulator. 
Keeps the body temperature evén 
during sudden changes. Be sure 
you get Kneipp—it’s pure linen. 
Only pure linen can protect you 
from colds. 


FOR SALE BY 


Leading Haberdashers and drygoods stores. 
Write to “Kneipp” Publicity Dept. B, 66 Leon- 
ard Street, New York, for instructive booklet. 























THE The Largest Circulating 


oy Y Yy xe . 
, > go Ww, 
3 y G 


Library in the World 












BOTH 


$5.00 





One Year’s Membership in The Booklovers Library giving you all 
the good new books published immediately upon 
exchanging as often as you wish—wherever you wis 


One Year’s Subscription to The Booklovers Magaxine—one of the best 
illustrated monthly magazines published in the world - 


“ee $5 .00 
$3.00 





| 


Send $5.00 and begin at once. 


Club service can be arranged in small cities 
Address: THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, Dept. N., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Exectric NovELTIES and SUPPLIES 


If It’s Electric We Have It. We Undersell All. 
Fan Motor with Battery - $7.9 





4 Battery Table Lamp  - 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp - 10.00 
Telephone, complete, 2.50, 5.95 
Electric Door Bells - - 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamps 5.00 
Hylo Tarn-down Lamps - 60 
$8.00 Medical Batteries - 3.95 
$12.00 Belt with Suspens’y 2.50 

25 





Telegraph Outfits - - 3 
Battery Motors - 1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights 3.00 
Electric Railway - + 2.75 

Pocket Flash Lights - - 1.50 
nd Lantern Necktie Lights - 75e. to 3.00 


Agents wanted. 





$3 Electric 


Send for free book. 








OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


The American Boy 


A wonderful magazine filled 
with everything for the boy 
and everything the best. 
Games, Sports, ercises, 
toventions. Clean, go, 
fiction. History, Travel, 
Adventure, Animals, 
Stamps, Printing, Pho- 
beanealy, Debating, Puz- 
zles—everything that in- 
terests the boy and does him 

good is found in The Ameri- #f 

ean Boy, profusely aud hand- # 
somely iHustrated. Send for it. 

Trial, 3 mos. 10¢. 
Regular, @1 a year ff 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
371 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











OQ FAT 


I know you want to reduce your weight, but probably 
you think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is 
worse than the disease. Now, let me tell you that not 
only can the obesity be reduced in a short time, but 
your face, form and complexion will be improved, and 
in health you will be wonderfully benefited. I am a 
regular practicing physician, having made a spe- 
cialty of this subject. Here is what I will do for you: 
First, I send you a blank to fill out; when it comes, I 
forward a five weeks’ treatment. You make no radical 
change in your food, but eat as much or as often as you 
please. No bandages or tight lacing. No harmful 
drugs nor sickening pills. The treatment can be taken 
privately. You will lose from 3 to 5 pounds weekly, 
according to age and condition of body. At the end 
of five weeks you are to report to me and I will send 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 24 & 28 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 





further treatment if necessary. When you have re- 
duced your flesh to the desired weight, you’ can 
retain it. You will not become stout again. Your 
face and figure will be well shaped, your skin will be 
clear and handsome, you will feel years younger. 
Ailment of the heart and other vital organs will be 
cured. Double chin, heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks 
and other disagreeable evidences of obesity are rem- 
edied speedily. All patients receive my personal 
attention, whether being treated by mail or in per- 
son; all correspondence is strictly confidential. Treat- 
ment for either sex. Plain sealed envelopes and 
packages sent. Distance makes no difference. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send for my new book on 
obesity; its cause and cure;—it will convince you. 
Address 














BOND & LILLARD 


WHISKEY 
IS THE BEST 








Qe "LUCKY PIN! 


Ry, Oxidized Silver, Ruby or Emerald Eyes— 
Unique—A itractive—aupenls toevery- 
poe. Sent postpaid for 25c, Order 
to-day. You'll be delighted. Send for 
catalog of other Skull and Cross Bone Jewelry. 
THE J. ARTHUR COMPANY 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 


24 Colonial Arcade Cleveland, O. 
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rate of increase in speed in the past hun- 
dred years, such a state of things does not 
seem immediately imminent. A trifling mat- 
ter of a century or two may be expected 
to elapse before the record gets as low as 
one minute flat. Yet, in view of recent 
remarkable events, it is scarcely safe to 
say what may or may not happen. 1903 
was a season of surprises. “One is almost 
sorry for old Father Time-—he had such a 
fearful drubbing last year—and yet there 
were many years when his scythe was a 
most formidable weapon, and adventurer 
after adventurer was ruthlessly cut down 
after a gallant fight. Doble had the old 
gentleman fairly well in hand when he was 
shaving quarters of a second from the 
world’s trotting record with Nancy Hanks, 
but it remained for the season of 1903 to 
see great slabs knocked from the pillars, 
deemed wellnigh indestructible, wherefrom 
Time so often mocked all comers.” The 
season lately ended was indeed a_record- 
breaker in the matter of broken records, 
and the phenomenal performances it wit- 
nessed would seem predictive of a still 
further upsetting of track traditions in the 
season now at hand. 


88 


$5,000 for a Short Story 


ITH a view to secure not only the finest 
W work of already famous story-tellers, 

but to encourage and develop younger 
writers in the field of fiction, COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY Offers the following prizes for orig- 
inal short stories by American writers: 


A First Prize of $5,000 
A Second Prize of $2,000 
A Third Prize of $1,000 


There are absolutely no restrictions as to 
the kind or treatment of stories. Every 
manuscript will be judged upon its indi- 
vidual merits. The stories may be of love, 
adventure, business, in fact anything, and 
they may depend upon plot, style, charac- 
ter, or atmosphere. It is the hope of the 
Editor to get the best of every kind. 

LI. The author must be an American by 
nationality or residence. As the object of the 
Contest is especially to bring out American 
fiction, we have made this condition, using 
the word American in its broadest sense and 
to include anybody residing on this continent 
as well as American citizens residing abroad. 

Ll. Thereis no limit to the number of stories 
any writer may submit. That is, it is quite 
possible for one author to submit a dozen 
stories, win all three prizes, and have the 
remaining nine stories accepted for publica- 
tion in the Weekly at five cents a word. 

II1. Stories may be of any length whatever, 
Jrom the very shortest up to 10,000 words. 
The preferable length for use in the Weekly 
is from 5,000 to 7,000 words, but this will have 
no bearing on the award of prizes. 

LIV. All manuscript must be typewritten, 
laid flat, or folded in its envelope—in other 
words it must not be rolled. /¢ must not be 
signed, but accompanied by a plain sealed 
envelope INSCRIBED with the title of the 
story and CONTAINING a card or slip of paper 
with the writer’s full name and address writ- 
tenonit. Undernocircumstances must there 
be any word or indication on this envelope or 
on the manuscript itself or any matter sent 
with the manuscript that would divulge its 
authorship. No one will know who are the 
authors of the prize-winning stories until the 
judges have selected the three best’ manu- 
scripts. The envelopes with the correspond- 
ing titles will then be opened, but not until 
then. 

V. As one of the objects of this competition 
is to secure as many good short stories as 
possible, the Editor reserves the right to 
purchase any of the manuscripts which have 
failed to win a prize, but which he considers 
suitable for publication inthe Weekly. All 
such stories will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word, except in the cases of au- 
thors whose recognized rate is higher than 
this amount, in which instance the author’s 
regular rate will be paid. 

VI. The copyright of the three stories win- 
ning prizes is to vest absolutely in COLLIER's 
WEEKLY. All other stories which fail to win 
a prize, but are acceptable for publication in 
the Weekly, will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word for the serial rights only. 

VII. All MSS. must be mailed on or before 
June 1, 1904. That is, although a story may 
reach us a week later than this day, should 
the envelope bear the post-office stamp with 
the name of the starting-point and the date 
of June 1, 1904, or any date previous to that, 
the MS. will be considered eligible for the 
contest. 

Every story will be carefully read and con- 
sidered, but the awards having once been 
made, the greatest despatch possible will 
be used in returning manuscripts to their 
authors. 

The following gentlemen have consented 
to act as judges: Henry Casot LopcE, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts; 
WILLIAM ALLEN WuirTE, Author and Journal- 
ist; WALTER Pace, Editor ‘‘World’s Work.”’ 


All MSS. should be addressed, 


SHORT STORY CONTEST, COLLIER’S 

416 West 13th Street, New York City 
Postage for their return should be inclosed 
in the envelope containing the author's name. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap go .ds.—Adv. 


Infants Thrive 
on cow's milk that is not subject to any change of com- 
position. Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always 
the same in all climates and at all seasons. As a general 
household milk it is superior and is always available. 
—Adv. 








Fisherman's Outfit 








This Splendid 

High Grade Outfit 

col of a hexa- 

gon three jointed, 

split bamboo nickel 

mounted rod, made of 

selected stock, six stri 

carefully glued and nicely 

finished, very closely silk 

wrapped, solid metal reel seat. 

All mountings are full heavy 

nickel plated. Cork handle, 

Rod is 844 feet long, comes in 

a stained and varnished hollow 

wooden form and cloth ~ One 

fine quality Anchor Brand Multiply. 

ing Reel, full nickel plated, raised pl 

lar, back sliding click and drag, balance 

handle, holds 40 yards of line. Outfit 

also contains 25 yards of extra quality Hard 

Braided silk for trout or bass, 50 feet of 

water proof S. I. C. Bass Line, No. 64. Two 

dozen split shot for Sinkers. Three No. 7 

Ringed Sinkers for Bass fishing. Six assorted 

styles bass and trout flies. One ve fgot Silkworm 

Gut Leader. Eighteen single gut Snelled Hooks, 

assorted for trout and bass. One soft Rubber Frog, 

perfect imitation. One No. 4 Fluted Trolling Spoon, 

nickel plated with swivel hooks, nicely feathered. One colored 

float. This Outfit would ordinarily cost at retail at least $5.00. We 
will send it to you with the distinct understanding, that if you 

are not satisfied with it after you have examined it, you can $ 





return it to us at our expense and . * 
we will refund your money. Our Special Price 
Our Handsome, New THEBIG STORE ACITY INITSE 


Sporting Goods Cat. 
alog, containing 
everything for the, 
Fisher or Hunter, 
mailed free upon 
application. 


IEGELF,QOPERG 


NEW YORK CITY.NY. 














Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your address and 4 cents to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 274 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
No starving. No sickness. It reduces 





trial Treatment. 
weight from 5 to 15 lbs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 


0 
OC 





The Apple 


For Gas Engines, Launches, 
Automobiles, etc. 
No more belt, battery and £ 
commutator troubles, Dirt and ! 
water proof. Easily attached, in- (i 
creases power and speed. Send 
for full particulars on our igni- 
tion apparatus. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 REIBOLD BLDG., DAYTON, OHIO 







ree 














Show-card Writing or Lettering. Separate 
courses. Only field not over-worked. Thorough 
and comprehensive instruction by mail at your 
own home by a teacher with a national reputation, Easy 
terms. Write y for large illustrated catalogue of par- 
ticulars. THE DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and largest. school of its kind.” 


$200 A MONTH 





































Active Man or Woman in each 
county to exhibit, take orders and 
appoint agents for Eureka Oil Gas 
Stoves for cooking. New and won- 
derful inventions. Customers more 
than delighted with our improved 
burner. Agents coming our way. 
Enormous demand. Rapidly replac- 
ing gasoline stoves. Absolutely safe. Makes its own gas from kerosene 
oil, Cheapest, cleanest fuel. Sells at sight. Catalogue Free. Write to-day. 


STANDARD GAS LAMP. CO., 141-143 Ontario St., Chicago 


TELEGRAPHY 
Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses 
low and can be reduced one-half by work- 
ing for board. Railroads give our gradu- 


ates immediate employment and furnish 
we can fill, and give students 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


free passes to destinations. We have 
choice of different railroads in 
Valentines’ School, Est. 32 Years, Janesville, Wis. 













more orders for operators than 
> many states. Write for Catalog. 











LEARN 
SHORTHAND 


By Correspondence from Court Reporters. We 

do the largest court reporting business in the world 

and teach the same standard system we use. We make 

no fake claims; we teach no fake shorthand. Write for 

‘Success Shorthand” and copy of guaranty, sent free. 
WALTON, JAMES & FORD 

Suite 26, 77-79 Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 























Going to the World’s Fair? 


No need to go to a high priced hotel. Send 25c. 
for our World’s Fair Guide, of 20,000 rooms, map 
of city, street car lines, World’s Fair Grounds, and 
handsome pictures of Fair buildings. 








’ nf e gs. 
OFFICIAL FREE ROOMING BUREAU, Dept. A, ST. LOUIS 
Send us your address and we will 
show you how toearn $3 a day 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for every day’s work. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 
GOV’T AUCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS 
Pistois, Military Goods (Illustrated), 15c., 
mailed 6c. stamps. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. 
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»D A 
i Chance 
Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional 
love match, well told and beau- 
tifully illustrated. The small pic- 
ture above only suggests the real 
charm of these illustrations. As 
a bit of readable fiction the story 
is well worth writing for. It is 
contained in a handsomely bound 
book of 128 pages, a portion of 
which is devoted to the attractive 
mountain and lake resorts along 
the Lackawanna Railroad. It is 
a book you will like to see. It 
may be had by sending 10 cents 
in postage stamps to T. W. LEE, 
General Passenger Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, New York. 














Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 
Bicycle. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Highest Grade 

isos Moves $825 to $17 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture Proof 
i oy acy one aaneoest. 

902 and 1 els 

mis... 97 00 $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Models 

good asnew... . 

Great factory clearing sale at half factory 
cost, We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL on 
every bicycle. Any wheel not satisfactory 
retu: at our expense, 

EARN A BICYCLE taking orders from a sample wheel 
furnished by us. Our agents make large profits. Write at 
once for catalogues and our special offer. AUTOMO- 
BILES, sewing machines, tires, sundries, etc., Aalf usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. 53-F, CHICAGO 




















NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH GIVEN AWAY 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR, 
this enotmous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co. 


108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























L E 4 R N school. Taught in an ex- 
TO WRITE peep 


success- 








PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 19, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago J 


Book-keeping 

etc., thoroughly 

taught. Situa- 

F GT Te AY 

nates, Complete Course for Home Study, $5. Cata- 
Ematne, €.6, GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, 
NY., or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Not a cent for instruction or board 

ST AMME until cured. Fully reliable. Prospec- 
tus FREE. Private instruction. Nat- 

‘al methods. Ref 6th year. 


ur 
One hour’s ride from St. Louis. Special rates during 
World’s Fair. DODGE SCHOOL, 105 Main 8t., Brighton, III. 


LEARN THE SELF 


All Chronic diseases treated and the laws taught 
how to keep well. Write for particulars. 


ATTERSON SANITARIUM f 
316 E. iid Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
ASTHMA BOOK A Free, P. Harotp Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
I 
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NOTES OF PROGRESS IN 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Roots of newly discovered African plant said | 


to yield satisfactory substitute for rubber 


OW that the supply of rubber is getting 
small, it is interesting to know of a new 
supply. In the interior of Africa, where 

the forests have been cleared by fires, a creep- 
ing plant, yielding rubber, grows. Curiously 
enough, the rubber does not come from the 
stalks of the plant, but is extracted from the 
roots. These grow to a length of from six 
to ten yards at a slight distance under- 
ground, and at intervals throw up stalks to 
the surface. These plants are so abundant 
that the roots form a perfect network, and 
from six square yards of ground as much as 
nine pounds of roots have been collected, 
which on desiccation yield rubber of good 
quality. 

The French Academy of Science is about 
to investigate the plant with a view to its 
commerical possibilities as a substitute for 
the present rubber tree. 


A Russian proposes to embalm bodies by 
pouring around them a film of molten glass 


N order to preserve the features of those 

who have died, it is proposed by a Rus- 

sian to embalm corpses by casting around 
them a solid mass of glass. This would be 
perfectly transparent, and as no air could 
get in, the features would be preserved in- 
definitely. Of course, it is not possible to 
pour molten glass directly on the body, so 
it is first coated with a thin coating of so- 
called “liquid glass,’’ or sodium silicate. 
This is allowed to harden and forms a pro- 
tective coating. The body is then put ina 
mold and melted glass poured around it. 
When this is hardened we have a solid 
transparent mass inclosing the body. 

The inventor of this process hopes that 





some day we will have a large museum, | 


filled with the perfectly preserved bodies of 


the great men of their times for future gen- 
erations to gaze upon. 


Bacteriological action is found to produce 
disease in plants as it does in animals 


VERY ONE is more or less familiar with 
our ‘knowledge of the relation of bac- 


teria to animal diseases; relatively few | 
persons appreciate the fact that, as our | 


knowledge of the diseases of plants in- 
creases, it becomes more and more evident 


that many of these are also caused by bac- | 


teria. Thus the tubercle disease of the olive 
and the black rot of the turnip are plant dis- 
eases of bacterial origin. Very recently the 
discovery has been made that many plant 
gums, gum-arabic for example, are not 
spontaneous products of the plants where 
they occur, but are products manufactured 
by bacteria infesting the plant, the plant in 
this case acting simply as the culture me- 
dium. R. G. Smith, working in Australia, 
has been able to isolate in pure culture three 
different species of bacteria which, either 
alone or growing together, are the cause of 
gum formation in a number of plants studied 
by him. He has been able to grow these bac- 
teria on artificial media in the laboratory and 
obtain a production of gum. Two practical 
applications immediatelysuggest themselves. 
The yield of the valuable gums may be vastly 
increased byartificially inoculating the proper 
trees with cultures of the gum-producing 
bacteria, thus planting bacteria and reaping 
gum. Moreover, it may prove that we can 
prepare suitable culture media, and, dispens- 
ing with the trees, grow bacteria for gum 
where and when we please. 


New and successful application of electric- 
ity in the treatment of internal diseases 


ECENTLY an enlarged artery was oper- 

ated on by applying electricity inter- 

nally at the diseased point. The cur- 
rent was applied at the aorta, the main 
artery of the body, in order to reduce an 
aneurism or enlargement, which extended for 
some inches, and was about three inches 
wide. <A hollow porcelain needle was intro- 
duced into the artery, and fifteen feet of fine 
gold wire passed through the hollow and al- 
lowed to coil up. The outside end of the 
wire was connected to an electric battery, 
and the circuit completed by a metallic plate 
on the patient’s back. A current of five mil- 
liamperes was sent through and gradually 


increased to fifteen; this was left on for an 


hour. 

The operation seems to have been success- 
ful in attaining its purpose, which was to 
coagulate the blood at the diseased point. 
The great danger is that small pieces of the 
coagulated blood may be carried into some 
of the small arteries, clogging them and 
causing death. 

A somewhat similar application of elec- 
tricity was the restoring to life of an infant 
apparently born dead. At birth. there was 
a slight pulsation of the heart, which grew 
fainter till there was not a sign of life. Fif- 
teen minutes after birth the electric current 


| was applied, and in fifteen minutes more 


there were faint pulsations of the heart. 
When the treatment had been kept up about 


| half an hour, the heart was beating and the 


infant breathing normally. 














‘TWO SOCIETY WOMEN 











“My hair was dry and brittle and falling out in an alarming “Crani-Tonic has done so much for me I feel I owe it to m 
manner. A friend suggested Crani-Tonic. Its use restored my many friends and the public to let them know that after trying 
hair to health. It is soft, strong and easy to manage. | have everything, Cravi-Tonic alone cured my dandruff, stopped my 

” 


hair from falling and gave it life and lustre. 
NNA E. DELANEY. 


recommended Crani-Tonic to ser” friends, all of whom praise 
( A 

No. 97 Monitor St., Brooklyn, New York. April 18, 1904, } 

| 


it,”? iss) JEANIE CUTHEL, 
No. 78 East 139th St., New York City. December 31, 1903. 








OF GREATER NEW YORK WHO ARE WILLING THAT WE USE THEIR PHOTOGRAPHS 
UES OF 


AND TESTIMONIALS THAT YOU MAY KNOW SOME OF THE VIRT 0 
rani onic The Hair Dressing 
Par Excellence 


Used by People of Culture and Refinement Throughout the World 
Makes hair grow—stops falling hair—removes and prevents dandruff. 








Prevents hair becoming coarse and brittle and splitting at the ends. 

Gives it lustre and that indescribable sheen that makes even the poorest head of hair beautiful. 
| _ Its application imparts a most delightful sensation to the scalp. Its odor is the perfection of 
daintiness and its action, though potent, is yet gentle, pleasant and agreeable. 

If You have any Trouble with Your Hair or Scalp 
you are recommended to explain fully the symptoms of your case, fill out the following coupon 
and send it, together with a few hairs pulled from the head, or a sample from the daily comb- 
ings, for microscopic examination. Our physicians will make a careful diagnosis and send you 
free by mail a full report upon the condition of your hair, with suggestions for home treatment, 
CUT OFF HERE AND [MAIL TO US TO=DAY ---+-------+-------s--sseeseseeseeeeeeeenetseee 

















A Free Bottle 


and Cake of Crani-Tonic Shampoo 
Soap will be sent to any part of 
the world to any person sending 
10c, in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of mailing. 


Is the Dandruff oily or dry ?........... 


Mail 
Coupon 
and be 

Convinced 


Crani-Tonic Hair Food is for sale by all Dealers throughout the world. 25 cents, 50 cents and 
$1 the bottle, or will be sent direct from our laboratories, express prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CRANI-FTONIC HAIR FOOD COMPANY 
526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Is your hair falling out ?............... 
Is your scalp tight to skull ?.. 
Does your scalp itch ?........ssssweeee 
Any scaly eruptions? ,............... 
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CAVES OF 


CALIFORNIA 


California has numerous natural 
bridges, caves, etc., of no little 
interest. The Mammoth Cave of 
Calaveras; the Alabaster Cave; 
the Crystal Palace Cave, contain- 
ing a number of subterranean 
apartments, such as the Bridal 
Chamber, the Crystal Palace 
Room, and the Wonderful Music 
Hall. 
The pleasantest, shortest and quickest 
route to these scenes is via 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 


Hot or cold, 
Rain or shine, 






will enable you to enjoy life 
out-doors as well as in. 


In New York alone over 
300 physicians wear it. 


Can your health afford to disregard 
such endorsement ? 


DR. JAECER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


New York : 306 Fifth Ave. ; 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton Street, 
Boston : 230-232 Boylston Street, 
Philadelphia: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago: 82 State Street. 


Agents in All Principal Cities. 









































Does your stomach trouble you? 
A Thirty-Two page Book Free 
“Swinburne’s Stomach Philosophy” 


Every sufferer from stomach, intestinal or liver troubles should read it, 
No one need be further ignorant as to what causes the serious complaints; 
or of the only rational scientific treatment oe 5 ond curing them—for no 
price has been set on this book—it can be had free. It is the evolution of 
a lifetime’s specialization and close study of these vital organs; what breaks 
them down; what alone can cure them. Over 5,000 cured patients stand in 
back of this positive philosophy and declare it is the only method of per- 
sonal treatment, which in a scientific and rational way produces positive 
results—quickly. If you will give me a description of your trouble, 
enclosing stamp for my reply (besides this valuable book) I will send you 
my opinion about your case and tell you how with my scientific, 
individual treatment you can be positively cured without leaving 
home at all, and in a remarkably short time you will be able to eat 
anything and digest everything as though you had a new stomach. 


Dr. A. H. Swinburne, 803 St. Clair Bldg., Marietta, Ohio 


























Lawn Fence 


BOAO Made of Steel. Lasts a lifetime. We 
L¥YYYY) have no Agents. Sold to users at 
cena Wholesale Prices. 7 cts. a foot 
up. Cheaper than wood. Catalogue 
Free. KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 307 Muncie, Indiana. 





and mouth 
breathing 
(so fatal) §§€. | Pi aaanene 
SNORING CURED _ | Bx 
INSTANTLY 
NO DRUGS. Write today to SNOR-O-DONT, 
A3, Box 412, Long Beach, California 
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| GROW TALLER] CEMENT 
EVERY DAY | BUk 


You can increase your height from two 
to five inches by this method 


Absolutely harmless, strictly scientific and 
















Is there Snow on the Moon? 
By GARRETT -P. SERVISS 


CostLessPhan Woo 


And one half as much as brick when 





endorsed by leading physicians ne 
— a constructed of PECULATION is once more rife about 
oe the moon. Professor William C. Pick- 
Free book explains it Hollow Cement Stone ering of the Harvard Observatory is 
reek made in the the immediate cause of: it. 
. . One of the great sights of the moon, with 
Results quickly accomplished at home Dykema Patent Mold which every possessor of'a telescope is fond 


of astonishing his non-astronomical friends, 
is the mountainous’ district known as the 
future, and a profit. Lunar Apennines. In eccentric grandeur this 
; region on the moon is beyond comparison with 
Booklet 15A telis more. any of the great landscape spectacles of the 
earth. It covers a triangular area of some 
 folee & Sen four hundred miles on a side, situated near 
Building the centre of the moon’s northern hemi- 
Grand Rapids, Mich. sphere, and as the sunshine crawls over it 
during the long lunar day, with gradually 
altering inclination of the rays of light, 
there is brought into view by successive 
steps a series of Alpine scenes that excite 
the imagination, and defy at once the pencil 
of the artist, the skill of the photographer, 
and the pictorial power of language. 

A singular view of the Lunar Apennines, 
showing them in only one of their rapidly 
changing aspects, is not enough to convey 
an idea of their extraordinary constructure. 
The observer should, if possible, watch them 
during many successive nights, noting the 
pointed black shadows of the mighty peaks, 
shortening as the sun rises higher upon 
them, and finally vanishing, to reappear on 
the opposite side when the illumination 
changes from the morning to the afternoon 
slope (on the moon. morning “and afternoon 
are each about’ a. week: in. duration), .and 
noting also thé appearance, disappearance, 
and reappearance of. craters, ‘ridges, pin- 
nacles, ravines, and gorges as the contrast- 
ing lights and shadows play over them. Far 
away though they are, on the surface of a 
foreign globe, the tremendous precipices 
GO TO THE where the Lunar Apennines suddenly de- 


The manufacture of Hollow Cement 
Stone is a business with a field, a 










BICYCLE 
INNOVATIONS 


Two-Speed Gear and 
New Coaster’ Brake 
































Greatest improvements since 
the coming of the chainless 







Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
' ° HARTFORD, CONN. 

** Columbia ”’ ‘*Cleveland” 
‘«Tribune’”’ ‘“Crawford” 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 






MR. K. LEO MINGES r Ap 
“T have increased my height nearly eight inches since e scend to the prairie-like level of the Mare 
1 began following the Cartilage method. These results | | Imbrium (Sea of Showers) produce almost CHICAGO, ILL. 
are lasting and are a great surprise to my most inti- - a dizziness of the head for the imaginative 
mate friends. There is no hearsay or guesswork about observer who, knowin heir i 6s ” “ ” 
it. Those who knew me before and know me pow are a ena long ice oN wg ght and - ee. . a ve 
‘ ‘ 
rescent mperia. 











ready to swear to this statement. I am interested in yA 

all who are short and stunted and I will gladly tell The only hotel within the grounds, This wonderful lunar region has recently 

you how I acquired this increased height. There is HEN : 3 acquired fresh interest through the assever- 

dete, dake or tele te ages Mag ae 25257 rooms with and without baths. ation of Professor Pickering’s belief that its Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 

which causes the Cartilages to expand and lengthen Dining-room seats 2,500 people. mountain peaks and slopes are periodically or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a 
covered with snow. Nobody has studied the 


two-cent stamp. 






the bones. Write me and I will tell you how to re- 
céive the same benefits which I have received. Tell 
me your exact height and age and I will give you 
information that will surprise you. You will also 5 2 
receive my free book which tells all about this re- tions. Reservations made for any 


Absolute fire protection. Close. to : 

Paes eee moon longer, or more. patiently, than has 
State Buildings and all chief attrac- Professor Pickering, and his. opinion: natu- 
rally excites much interest among astrono- 
mers, and among all who are' accustomed to 





markable disc very, and it contains the pictures and 

statements of many who have increased their height date to Dec. Rates <3. 5° to : : h . 

from two to five inches. All correspondence will be an . a watch and. admire the queen of night, even 
held sacredly confidential, and all letters and books $5.50 European, $3.00 to $7.00 though they take little interest in the scien- 


tific problems she presents. The series of 
photographs of lunar scenery made by Pro- 
fessor Pickering, and- published in the latest 
éT. LOUIS volume of the “Harvard Observatory An- 
igs - nals,” are unique in the opportunity which 
they afford for discussion of the actual con- 
| ditions prevailing on the earth’s satellite. 
During the progress of the lunar day very 
remarkable changes occur in the brightness 
of the landscape. Professor Pickering’s in- 


Copy ae terpretation of these changes is that they are 
: due to the deposition and melting away of 

L AFTER . akli | snow, which not only gathers on the high 
etters mountain backs, but during the chill of night 
forms over the elevated plains also, and, 


All changes and corrections have been made— after sparkling for a time in the slowly 
rising sun, at length disappears. It is to be 


NOT BEFORE. ff supposed that the snow mantle, if one really ‘ Rees: Revelation 





sent free in plain envelopes. You can increase your . 

height if von are not over fifty years of age. This American plan. Address, 
method also develops the body proportionately. 
Write to-day for the absolute proof. Do not take my INSIDE INN, World’s Fair Grounds 
word for it, but satisfy yourself. I can prove it to 
you if you will give me the opportunity.” Address : 
The Cartilage Co., Dept. 335GA, Rochester, N. Y. 


























The “Y and E” Rapid Roller Letter Copier . § [ ; ‘ j 
makes from one to five good clean duplicates of any @ exists, has no great thickness, as the quan- ‘In size; magnificence and beauty, the 
lett. per written with copying ink g tity of watery vapor on the moon must be : St. Louis World’s Fair will surpass 
etter OF Pal : . ? Y ) 3 very slight. ° any previous Exposition. To see it as 
indelible pencil or copying ribbon. 3 The photographs of the Lunar Apennines Oy eT 

Shows EVERY ALTERATION in the in the “morning,” in the “forenoon,” at in colors in the lithographer's high- 
origina! paper. : 3 “noon,” in the “afternoon,” and in the est art. The leaves, 6x10, are loosely 

“evening” certainly show. that, if Professor bound and maybe framed. Send 25c to 
COSTS $33 BUT it will quickly save its own e Pickering’s theory is not correct, some pecu- “KATY,” Box N 912, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ * cost in the expense of letter 2 : liarity of the moon’s rocks, or soil, exists THE. KATY FLYER, the crack train of 
een ay age WER eee. Fi | capable of creating the appearance of a  Okiahoma, Teas and Old Mexico.” 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF WORK : Es white blanket alternately displayed and with- 
AND COPIER CATALOGUE No. 306 e drawn. The spectacle is especially imposing KATY FLYER ‘ TO OKLAHOMA 
f § along the crest of the range, where peaks 





3 from 16,000 to 21,000-feet.in height tower 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. & almost perpendicularly over the Mare Im- 
Main Factories and Executive Offices y sf brium. In the forenoon light the long gen- 
prey " y tle slopes on the side opposite the Mare GLASS 


Rochester, N. Y. Imbrium show white, while the great verti- WATER COOLERS 


cal cliffs overhanging the Mare are invisible 


















































to animal, and much less to intelligent, 
Don’t Mar Your Nose—No Pressure | forms of life. They concern only a kind Z 
Bag ny ten spoateaten. =. of vegetation springing up on low ground New York Cit y 
your optician or write BORSCH & | at the touch of the sun and perishing with 


 CO., H. 103 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. | the day_that brings it forth. 


Patent Eye-Glass Guard 





New York Pittsburg Washington Chicago San Francisco . * - ‘ 
— a Raut Getaieehin, Clavend \ Mianamgenle in ran ord o = at Soc the sun ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto-Montreal strikes these cliffs: full upon their faces and No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt. 
a oo — marge oe sel For sale byalldealers. Write for pamphlet “N” 
RAS ONCE SREBISS A EEE YI EEE ES PEROT 3 OD PO LEP LTY LEO RELIED EATER TEED TELA TREE RC ,the snow eory, however, has not met 
with universal assent. The English astron- APPERT GLASS 00.,,317 Broadway, Now Terk 
omer, Mr. E. Walter Maunder, dissents from 
it, and holds to the view that the observed 
changes are simply due to contact between 
the broken superficies of the steep mountain oe e 
slopes and the more uniform surface pre- A Gibson Drawing 
| sented by the comparatively level portions, 
MAKES WALKING A PLEASURE where meteoric dust and tarnished mineral 
ote tt Wife Can be slipped in any shoe or boot without any altera-| | débris cover the ground. F or 2 5 Cc en t Ss 
heth h aie ie 1 tion. Removes the jar on the ——. A — pine fl Intimately connected with the question 
whether she wants to be left alone with the chil- and perspiring feet, because it ventilates the shoes. # 
dren in case of your death and no money to pay Will aa a dozen pair of rubber heels. Indorsed by whether there is snow on the moon is the Mini t/ ~ - ° ’ 
the bills. leading doctors. Enjoyed by pedestrians everywhere, still more interesting question whether there Iniatures (514 x / ) of Gibson’s 
Then ask us to send you our book “The How and Sent postpaid anywhere for 50c, May be returned] | is life there. To this latter Professor Pick- 13 : 
the Why” that tells how you can provide this money after a week’s trial, if not satisfactory. In ordering] | ering, running counter to the generally ac- Famous Collier Drawings, ready for 
and save at the same time. We insure by mail. state size of shoe. ted li I h 1 : : “ 
One agent wanted in each county. ceptec opinion, replies that there probab y framing, sent postpaid for 25 cents each 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, F. E. REIOHARDT MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO.| | is life. But the indications of lunar anima- 
g2r Chestnut St., Philadelphia tion which he has found do not encourage e ° 
| romantic expectation. They do not relate Colliers 
/ 





on Household 
Reduced Rates: 
California. Washington and Oregon. Writ 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
97), Washington Street, Chicago. 
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The Real Madame Du Barry 


Her Confessions and Memoirs 







four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of F noe 0 
Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. And where so much was set afoot NO 


Pitou Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs occupy 
with secret and obscure design, where so little was open and above-board, where boudoir counsels dictated NYO 


treaties and the wounded vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, where a low-born woman's caprice could oe) 
send forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend the curious events of his- 
It is characteristic of these Memoirs that 


tury without knowing the intimate details of those underlying causes. 
in dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associated in every one’s mind with French Court history of the 
period, their very simplicity and frankness purge them of all offence. 


The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity 
and on small monthly pay- 


Giey ome - ial Offer into English), which can be secured in complete sets only, at a very low price, “J 
psy if preferred, provided applications be made at once. These few copies are from a limited numbered 
nd registered de luxe edition, bound up to sell at $10.00a volume. But througha binder’s error the leather { 
of the volumes is imperfectly matched; consequently it becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of 


regular subscription channels, and at a price about equal to the value of the unbound sheets. { 
A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, together with price particulars, if you sign and send 
the inquiry coupon a¢ once. 














HW Vacation 
Questions 
Answered , i. 


When planning your summer vacation, questions will 
arise which you can not answer readily. 

We can tell you what you want to know about Colo- 
rado, Utah or California, the wonderful Yellowstone Park, 
the picturesque Black Hills of South Dakota, or the mar- 
velous Puget Sound country. 

It will be our pleasure, if you give us the opportunity, 
to tell you how to reach any of these points, how long it 
will take, what it will cost, what you can do and see when 
you get there, the cost of living, etc. 

All these places are quickly and comfortably reached 
by the Burlington’s thro’ train and car service from Chicago 























and St. Louis. If you want to go somewhere for rest and ® 
recreation after visiting the World’s Fair, write us. 0 All the elements that 
rofl th nee represent of he Barinvon HA | I give strength to the 
reach you by return mail. athlete and health to ' 
q hisadmirersare foundin ; 
OOOO Adm Geet, Ona. IT | 
Seams enna = information about the place, the way | CREAM OF WHEAT 
to get there, the cost, ete. WT the food that makes strong men, and 
Name : WTI Keeps strong men in condition. 
"It makes a dainty breakfast a 


and a delicious dessert”’ 





Without 
: 9 , committing 
HAS THE rs sear si vbberr spree ks Fat vet? SENT ak Sh Tr a rn myself to any 
ces So oy. a ae a ae SOTA EO AMA RES + OOS pee NF action, I shall be 
STRENGTH OF ays the foundation of future competence. and woreccivetre, : 


particulars and rates 


GIBRALTAR ech. =: : eo ne Eon s < “ ee: hee VE So “4g ‘f/ of Endowment Policies. { 








Occupation ....._............. nn, RT 
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